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re wives realistic when it comes 


‘ cn ee 
to fami y security: 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Miss Cleary’s life insurance holdings are 
an important part of her security program. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A message of importance to 


both husbands and wives 
by MISS CATHERINE B. CLEARY 


Vice President, First Wisconsin Trust 
Company; Past President, National 


Association of Bank Women 


Bc many families, I understand, tl e 
buying of life insurance is co) - 
sidered the man’s responsibility. Fie 
often feels—I wonder how wisely. - 
that his wife should not be asked ‘0 
think about such things. 

**From my exposure to the financi il 
planning of many families, I belie.e 
this attitude ignores an importa iit 
point. Isn’t it the wife who knows 
best the day to day money needs of 
the family? She is concerned with 
the detailed costs of keeping the 
family going and stretching the family 
income so that part can be saved. 

“She is well equipped to look at 
life insurance wisely, not in terms of 
its face value alone, but how ade- 
quately it can take the place of the 
husband’s income in providing for 
the family, month by month for years. 

“I know that life insurance agents 
welcome a wife’s views. I only wish 
more husbands would count her in as 
the partner she should be in planning 
the family security program, for only 
if she understands the plan will she 
have a true sense of security.” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 
CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


Y character, ability, and trainin:, 
Northwestern Mutual agents are w. | 
qualified. Many have earned the desig: 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Why do they choose to represent t 


company? It is one of the world’s large ', 


has over 97 years’ experience, and acce 
applications only through its own age? 
Because of its unique advantages, 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the n 
policies issued go to present policyholde 
For a sound review of your secur 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual age 
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All Speaking 
the Same 


‘Language’ 


At Home Life everybody speaks the same “lan- 
guage.” If that were not true, the pictures on this 
page could never have been taken. 


Shown here are some of the field and home office 
men who served as faculty members during a recent 
“Planned Estates” training school. Since “Planned 
Estates” is a companywide operation which recruits, 
selects, trains and directs on a unified plan, these 
men were able to talk in terms familiar to one 
another and to each new Field Underwriter at the 
school. 


Coming from nearby Home Life agencies, suc- 
cessful Field Underwriters, assistant managers and 
managers are able to give the new men a most 
practical kind of instruction. From the home office, 
company officers and specialists provide expert in- 
formation on their areas of operation. President 
William P. Worthington is regularly on the program 
and offers new men the benefit of his 35 years of 
experience as underwriter — agency manager — life 
insurance sales executive. 


Because Home Life’s entire field organization 
operates under the same methods and philosophy 
taught at the school, the new man can fit immedi- 
ately into the work of his agency, wherever it may 
be, and his on-the-job training is made more suc- 
cessful. And because all Home Lifers speak the 
same “language,” there is a constant interchange of 
ideas between veteran and new Field Underwriters, 


between agencies, and between home office and 
field. 


The result is a continual upgrading in the Field 
Underwriter’s effectiveness and in the quality of 
service rendered Home Life clients. 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


W. P. Worthington J. H. Evans 
President Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 




















@ Life Insurance Benefit 
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@ Accidental Death, Dismemberment 
and Loss of Sight Benefit 
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@ Weekly Disability Benefit 
@ Hospital Expense Benefits 
@ Surgical Expense Benefits 
@ Medical Expense Benefits 


@ Dependent Medical Expense 
Benefits 





@ Diagnostic X-Ray and Laboratory 
Expense Benefits 

or full information on the compre- 
hensive Employee Insurance Plans 
written by the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, see or phone our Group Man- 
ager or General Agent in your 

community, or write to us, 


_MassachusetMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS— OPERATED FOR THEM 


@ Special Accident Expense Bencfit 


@ Polio Expense Benefits 
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life sales 
LIFE INSURANCE omc micussce . *GE" 


rom 
Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 


January A $2,354 $2,584 

2,240 2,662 2,779 

2,562 3,389 3,424 

i 2,646 3,246 

2,909 
are our specialty 2513 
iat. 2,387 
September 2,589 
October 2,738 
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Total 10 months. $22,600 $26,522 $30,522 


es November 2,594 3,038 
as reerte fal December 3,460 3,735 


$33,943* $39,488* 
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Michigan 283 


Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 14 1,828 1,924 
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Total 10 months. $16,513 $19,287 $20,336 


November 1,682 1,966 
December 1,963 2,215 


$21,788*  $25,307* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


7 $409 
486 
This Me Believe ie 5 
SVE 575 
497 
i i H 450 

1. The National Quality Award pro- 
motes better marketing of life insur- & 473 
ance. Winners of this award are 4 September 503 


paid an extra bonus of $1.50 per October 535 572 
thousand under our contract. 


bs The Life Underwriters, Training ‘ A Total 10 months. $5,028 $5,462 
ourse sponsored by N. A. L. U. is ~ November 508 559 
“tops” in the field. We urge our field 
men to take it and pay one half the December 451 485 
cost for those who enroll. 


. Chartered Life Underwriters Train- nes 


ing should be taken by all career TOTAL GROUP SALES 
underwriters. To encourage it we 43 
pay a liberal bonus to our men for $2 

each examination passed plus an 264 39 
extra on the final examination. Mar 266 613 


367 631 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT —~ pa 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies ‘ 380 441 
340 469 

September 482 441 

October 375 374 


u& 




















Total 10 months. $3,797 $4,643 


404 513 
December 1,046 1,035 


$6,168* $7,675* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated a 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insuranc 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 

Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Associatio: 
and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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life insurance stocks 


‘Yurnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 




































1954 Range Nov. 

High Low 15, 1954 
Actna Life Ineuranee Co. ....ccccccsccsse 155 94 136 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ............. 90 59 81 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 99 70 98 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co... 385 219 383 
Continental Assurance Co. ** ............ 92% 61% 85 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ............. 83 40 73% 
ult Tate TROUORNES CO, oiiccccsccvcceacs 29% 21 25% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.*.. 94% 574 83 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ......... 965 645 915 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ........ 334% 20% 2656 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .......... 100 661% $214 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .... 322 193 298 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ......... 7914 52 79 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co.¢+ 77% 48% 71% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. ......... V7 33 7 
TIQVEROES SMOUTENCO CD. occicccescccscces 844 1490 


U. S. Life Insurance Co. 





* Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend. 
** Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 
+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


ESTABLISHED 


Walter Strand, Sacramento, became a Big Tree 
Club Top-Star in his first year with Pacific 
Mutual, and has maintained this distinguished 
standing throughout a full decade. In Californja’s 
capital city he is.respected as an outstanding life 
insurance man, and known as a dependable and 
popular participant in civic affairs. 

“Thanks to the kind of training and guidance 
furnished by our company, and Pacific Mutual's 
really versatile coverages,” says Walter, “I'm 
able to provide the insurance service my clients 
want, and to sustain and enjoy the personal 
standing that comes with a firmly established 
name in my community.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


new directors 


American Investors (Texas): Herman L. Clark, 
vice-president in charge of home office activities. 
American Reserve (Nebr.): Benjamin N. Woodson, 
president, American General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

Missouri Insurance: Richard A. Bigger, president 
and director, The Ruddick Corporation, Charlotte, 
N. C. and director and adviser to the executive com- 
mittee, R. S. Dickson & Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
National Life (Canada): Jean Paul St. Laurent, 
member of the legal firm of St. Laurent, Tascherean, 
Letourneau, Johnston, Cantin and Leahy. 

United Medical Service (N. Y.): Dr. John Beck, 
radiologist at the Staten Island Hospital and 
Roderick McRae, vice-president of the Bank of 
New York. 

Wisconsin Life: Oscar Rennebohm, former gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and president of Rennebohm 
Drug Company. 
























sales by states 


ORTH DAKOTA showed the greatest rate of increase 
N:: ordinary life insurance sales in September with 
Arizona second and Nevada third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed September sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 9 per- 
cent in September, compared with September, 1953, 
while North Dakota sales gained 46 percent, Arizona 
34 percent and Nevada 32 percent. 

For the first nine months, Arizona led, with an 
increase of 21 percent from a year ago, North Dakota 
being second, up 18 percent. 

Among the large cities, New York showed the great- 
est rate of increase for September, with a gain of 16 
percent. Philadelphia was next, with purchases up 13 
percent. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 
For December, 1954 
























“Of course I’m pleased—and proud, too—but if 
it hadn’t been for something George Duncan 
did years ago, I might be out of a job—and 
everyone else who works for Apex. But George 
knew how important the company was to this 
town, and to all of us who worked for it. Hi 

talked J. T. into taking out business life insur- 
ance to make sure the company would continu: 

and that it would be run by those of us who 
helped build it up. That's the sort of thing that 
doesn’t get printed in newspapers—but it ought 
to be.” 


Unsung publicly, perhaps, but highly 
~ privately—that’s the great good 
ortune of the life insurance salesman 
who, by selling business life insurance, 
protects people in their jobs and com- 
munities in their economic welfare. 








PETNA LIFE 





HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 





” Best’s Life News 
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**x* One of the unsettled problems of the life insurance 
business is the Federal income tax application to the 
business. In recent years “stop gap” legislation has 
continued the so-called 614% rule, but it is expected 
that the new Congress will again take up the attempt 
to formulate provisions that will bring in adequate 
revenue to the government while preserving equity for 
companies. Claris Adams, in a particularly clear pres- 
entation of the problem, discussed the Federal income tax 
as applying to life insurance companies before the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association. A dis- 
cussion of his.talk and of the problems it examines is 
given on page 13 under the title A Real Dilemma. 


*x* The human life value of our nation, even expressed 
only in dollars, is very much greater than the dollar 
value of all its material property. Yet, while conserva- 
tion services are widely utilized insofar as property 
value is concerned, there has been no corresponding 
drive for the conservation of life values. This half- 
hearted indifference is by no means confined to the 
general public but exists even in the fields of medicine 
and life insurance. However the subject cannot be 
neglected much longer and new horizons in Conserving 
the Human Life Value are developing ever increas- 


ingly. Some of these are described in the article on page 
17. 


*** As in most comparable financial situations, mort- 
gage lending today requires constant vigilance to best 
exploit the advantages of today’s opportunities. If the 
lending officer merely continues the routine policies of 
yesterday, he may not sufficiently participate in these 
opportunities. Those who wait for applications to cross 
their desks may find themselves receiving only the ones 
rejected by others. Four ways in which the greatest pos- 
sible benefit can be reaped from The New Mortgage 
Market are outlined in the article on page 19. 


*x* The original Social Security law was enacted in 
1935 and provided only a minimum retirement income 


For December, 1954 


DECEMBER, 1954 


for the worker plus a cash death benefit for his widow. 
In the following eighteen years a pattern of constant 
expansion of the system developed culminating in the 
1954 amendments passed by the Congress. A clear 
understanding of this program is essential to the life 
insurance man, not only because of his professional 
activities, but because of his more important conduct as 
a citizen. He is probably the most logical man to whom 
people can look for an alaysis of its benefits and its 
weak points. Such an analysis is interestingly presented 
in the article Social Security on page 23. 


*** While a man may title himself a life insurance 
salesman, actually he very seldom sells insurance. 
Rather he sells a son’s or daughter’s education, family 
income, income for retirement or during disability or 
cash during the various periods of a person's life when 
it may be needed. Thus he must not only be able to 
satisfy an existing need but to create a want. In this he 
is competing for the prospect’s dollar with the manu- 
facturers and salesmen of all other goods and services 
from a pack of cigarettes to a Cadillac. It is for this 
reason, as explained on page 31 that Selling J/sn’t 
Enough. 


*** Today’s secretary is something more than just an- 
other office appliance and being well aware of it is 
clamoring for greater responsibility and recognition. 
Hers is an increasing responsible, diversified and chal- 
lenging occupation and she is happiest when her boss 
recognizes her intelligence and readiness to accept 
responsibility. As a boss, you cannot take her for 
granted if you want to Keep Your Secretary Happy. 
On page 37 are some of the opinions and attitudes of 
Girl Fridays developed by an opinion survey of the 
girls themselves. 


*** Electronic data processing machines have captured 
the attention and interest of systems and procedures men 
as well as administrative men of all levels as have few 
comparable developments. Their amazing speeds and 
fantastic capabilities have sparked the imagination and 
opened great vistas of efficiency and reduced costs of 
operations. However the hard question of whether they 
are economically justifiable has remained. An Approach 
To Electronics on page 45 tells how one company an- 
swered that question. The interest in the article lies not 
in the specific equipment ultimately chosen but in the 
method by which that choice was reached. 











WE'VE GONE BACK 
TO FUNDAMENTALS! 


| 3 
(x + y)?+ (64) > -—2x(x + y) + V324-y?+ \ x' — 16 = 4 








but the easy way 
2 plus 2 still equals 4 


The Philadelphia Life Five Star Plan is really 
nothing new. Years ago, specializing in a few 
policies was a successful way of selling life 
insurance. Times may have changed since then, 
but the plan is still a successful selling technique. 
Our field organization has proven this over the 
past year by concentrating on these five plans. 
That this plan is a success is proven by our 
rapid growth. 


These Plans are 
G600D FOR YOU— 
BETTER FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


Write today for details. 


JARANTEED 
ESTATE 


ey a PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





William Elliott 


President Agency Vice-President 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 








Miscellany 


Mel Kruse, manager, Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company's 
Panhandle Agency of Amarillo, was 
elected president of a five-man exec- 
utive board for the proposed South- 
west Rehabilitation Center of Ama- 
rillo. The institution will be for the 
neuro-muscular handicapped in the 
Texas High Plains area. 


An all-time high of $11,118,144 
worth of research was performed for 
industry and the government during 
the 1953-54 fiscal year by Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. The 
figure represented an 11 per cent 
increase over the previous year. 


A large group of the leading busi- 
ness and civic leaders in Kansas City 
last week participated in ground 
breaking ceremonies for a new 
$250,000 building for the Conserva- 
tory of Music to be known as Grant 
Hall. The building has been given 
this name in honor of W. T. Grant, 
Chairman of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, who for many 
years served as President of the 
Conservatory. In addition, a cash 
gift from Mr. and Mrs. Grant has 
made construction of the building 
possible. . 


The honor of being the first 
woman to receive the prized Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Certificate, awarded by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, 
which came to Miss Anne Renzlan(, 
supervisor of the correspondence 
course division of the training de- 
partment of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
was one of only 14 certificates issu: 
throughout the country this year. 


— + 


Holgar J. Johnson, president 
the Institute of Life Insurance, h: 
the Royal Order of Vasa Knigh:- 
hood, Ist class, bestowed upon hi 
by King Gustav of Sweden, in rev- 
ognition of his “fine contributions in 
strengthening the friendly relations 
between the United States and 
Sweden.” Presentation was made 


~ 


by Consul-General Lennard Ny- 
lander of Sweden. 
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They’re 70 now. 


F YOU doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90. . . look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “‘spry as larks”’ . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other sciences, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life longer and more healthful. 


} 


The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 


The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 


There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 


Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “tage” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 


Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 


.and still healthy, happy and active! 


tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 
later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 

In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to follow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 

There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . . . rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 








COPYRIGHT 1954— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colers in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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THERE’S REAL PROTECTION 
FOR THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 


He has lifetime security—under one of the finest over-all 
insurance and retirement programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man—Equitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 
@ hospital expense insurance* 
@ surgical expense insurance* 
@ basic medical expense insurance* 
@ major medical expense insurance* 
@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women toc ay 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetiine 
of security —and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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A REA e 


DILEMMA 


MONG the many worthwhile talks presented 

recently at the annual meeting of the Life Insur- 

ance Agency Management Association, we 
should like to cite particularly the remarks on the tax 
revision bill by Claris Adams, executive vice-president 
and general counsel of the American Life Convention. 
We have not seen anywhere so lucid an explanation 
of this highly difficult and technical subject. 


Not at All Simple 


It is difficult for some people to see why the problem 
of the income tax paid by life insurance companies 
should be so difficult of solution, when for a number of 
years the subject has been discussed with the utmost 
good will by experts from both the Treasury and the 
life insurance business, as well as Congress. It is the 
general complexity of the subject, the many differences 
among company operations as well as the possibility 
that events may throw a well contrived scheme out of 
kilter, that make solutions difficult, rather than any 
fundamental difference in viewpoint or understanding 
of the problem. Mr. Adams’s talk could well be re- 
printed in full, but we should like to quote a few para- 
graphs. 

“None of the tax plans heretofore tried have worked 
out to the complete satisfaction of both government and 
the companies for any extended period. They have all 
resulted in insufficiencies on one side and inequities 
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on the other between various companies and most of 
them have resulted in an over-all yield which the gov- 
ernment considered to be inadequate. However, the 
present tax has proved to be more generally acceptable 
to the business than any other under which we have 
operated. 

“The difficulties of the problem are inherent in the 
subject. Life insurance is a complex, complicated, and 
unique business. In the first place, life insurance com- 
panies are not like other corporations in concept, char- 
acter or operation. In the next place, life insurance 
companies are not like each other. 


Stock and Mutual 


“It is difficult to apply a corporate tax based upon 
profits to a non-profit operation. On the other hand, 
any significant differential in taxation between these 
different types of companies would quickly drive the 
stock companies out of business in a fiercely competitive 
market already dominated to a large extent by mutual 
companies. Since most of the younger and smaller com- 
panies are stock in character, it is not desired by the 
business, nor is it desirable in the public interest, that 
stock companies should be put at a seriously competitive 
disadvantage. 

“The excess interest theory has its weakness because 
companies operate on different reserve bases. It is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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For four decades 

Life Insurance Association of America 
has engaged in research in the law, 
statistics, and economics of life insurance. 


This research, and practical cooperation 
of LIAA members has saved much 
time, money, and effort . . . to the 
benefit of all in the industry. 
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ATLAS... 


-.. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we rer content. Our agents 
and policyh olders say we are do- 
ing our i-easeaiie 
Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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difficult to arrive at equality by formula when excess 
interest is calculated according to variable standards. 
For that reason, an averaging process was arrived at as 
the basis for the formula in the 1942 law. Since the 
average reserve requirement was then fixed at approxi- 
mately the average then prevailing for the industry it 
soon got out of line. It failed as a revenue producer 
when falling interest rates resulted in meager taxabl 
margins.” 


Proposed Formula 


Mr. Adams goes on to say that the 61%2% rule, al 
though not entirely satisfactory, could be adjusted into 
a law “generally satisfactory to the business.” The in- 
surance industry, however, was urged to come up with 
a new formula and did so. Its proposal now has a flat 
tax as a base, but has certain added features intended to 
secure greater equity. 

Mr. Adams says that the plan was approved by the 
tax committee, the boards of the company organizations 
involved, and their memberships. He says, however, 
that the action was not unanimous and that it has strong 
critics both among mutual and stock companies. Mr. 
Adams hopes that the industry will present “as strong 
a common front as possible because I am convinced 
that a serious division of our forces and a confusion of 
voices at the hearing could well result in a final solution 
that would be unfortunate for all of us.” ‘ 


company developments 


COLORADO Admitted 


Bankers Security Life Ins. Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Continental Western Life Ins. Co. ............ Reno, Nevada 
ee ee a eee Lafayette, Ind. 
Southern States Life Ins. Co. .............. Huston, Texas 
Reinsured 
Capitol Co-operative Life Association by 
Capitol Co-operative Life Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 
Licensed 
Capitol Co-operative Life Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Co! 
GEORGIA Examined 
Georgia Life and Health Ins. Co. .............. Atlanta, ( 
MARYLAND Admitted 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
San Antonio, Tex 

Republic National Life Ins. Co. .............. Dallas, Tex 
MISSOURI Reinsured 

Physicians Insurance Company 
NEW YORK Examined 

New York Savings Banks Life Ins. ...... New York, N. ‘ 

RENE WE ER SARS oo one nc os ns esa sede cae New York, N. ‘ 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Wayne, I: 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co. .............. Lincoln, N¢ 
TEXAS Licensed 


Guaranty National Life Insurance Co. ...... Houston, Texas 
Merchants National Life Insurance Co. ...... Denton, Tex:s 
Permian Basin Life Insurance Co. ............ Odessa, Tex:s 
Royal Union Insurance Company Houston, Tex:s 
Spartan National Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texes 
Texas Home Insurance Company Houston, Tex 
Reinsured 
Fuller Life Insurance Company 
Withdrew 


St. Louis, M 


Austin, Texas 





North Central Life Insurance Co. .......... St. Paul, Minn. 
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PREMIUMS REDUCED 
On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-up at 85, Graded Premium 
Ordinary Life and all Term policies issued after November 1. 
Not special policies — no special underwriting requirements. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Upward adjustment in dividend scale on all premium-paying 

plans, with substantial increases at the higher ages, means 

even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend increase in 12 years 
. . all benefiting both old and new policyholders. 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


More for the beneficiary, with interest on optional settle- 
ments increased to 3.3%. Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 





See CM’s 
nearest general agent 
for complete details. 


oo 
——— 


No Change in Minimum Policy 
or Underwriting Requirements 


eal 
a 
——————— 


SAME TOP QUALITY 


New low premiums and liberal dividends — plus all the 
quality features long famous in CM contracts — make CM 
an even better buy. For example . . . 


Change of plan at any time. 

All dividends payable annually, beginning end of first 
year. 

10 Income settlement options. 

Options available to corporations and partnerships. 
Flexible ownership and beneficiary clauses. 

Premiums in default, including riders, automatically 
covered by dividend accumulations. 


Automatic premium loan. 
YEARS 





The 
Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 
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SHERLEY M. WALKER 


When Sherley Walker 
of Fargo, N. D., signed 
his Franklin contract 
last March, ‘he had 

no insurance 

experience whatever. 
Between March 11 and 
August 21 he made 61 
sales, paid and delivered; 
total volume $292,500. 
Average sale was $4,570; 
average monthly earnings 
$1,275. All but six sales 


were Franklin Exclusives. 





No insurance experience 
... average monthly 
earnings *1,275 


October 5, 1954 


Mr. J. V. Whaley, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Whaley: 


I have recently completed my sixth month as a rep- 
resentative of the Franklin Life. These past six 
months have been the most gratifying and profitable 
period in my sales experience which dates back ap- 
proximately 24 years. A review of the results to date 
prompts me to express to you and your associates 
my appreciation for the tremendous opportunity the 
future now holds for both my family and me as a 
representative of the Franklin Life. 
I received my first introduction to Franklin’s exclu- 
sive contracts through Mr. Bob Wand, our State 
Manager. Although I had never had experience in 
selling life insurance, I was greatly impressed 
with the sales possibilities of our exclusive Presi- 
dent’s Protective Investment Plan. This program 
along with our other three exclusives has been ac- 
cepted with great enthusiasm by my prospects, as 
my sales indicate, where the ordinary type of life 
contract would not have been purchased. I think my 
sales record is a wonderful tribute to the salability of + 
Franklin’s Exclusives by one who is still a beginner 


in this great business. 


With every confidence that the months ahead will 
mark continued progress as a member of the friendly 


Franklin, I am, 








Sincerely, 
Sherley M. Walker 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 





The Friendly 
TFIRANTRILIDY ILIOF 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over a Billion Seven Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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the 


Human 


Life Value 


S. S. HUEBNER 


Emeritus Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania, 
President Emeritus, American College of Life Underwriters, 
Chairman of the Board, American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters 


EASURED by magnitude, 
the human life value of our 
nation, expressed in dollars, 
is very much greater than the dol- 
lar value of all the nation’s material 
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property. The significance of this 
value for 95% of American fam- 
ilies, by way of current living sup- 
port, educational preparation of the 
children, and proper protection 
against death, accident, illness and 
other economic misfortunes, is also 
immeasurably greater than the prop- 
erty value. Furthermore, for the 
overwhelming number of American 
families, the human life value, if 
properly organized and managed, 
constitutes a much’ more vital link 
between the present generation and 
the generations to come than does 
the property value. This is truly a 
national welfare subject, highly 
beneficial to the families that make 
up the nation. It deserves much 
more thought, financial support and 
missionary zeal than have been 
bestowed upon it thus far. 

From an economic standpoint, 
the human life value may be re- 
garded as a composite derived from 


factors, 
individual’s character, 
a worker, 


six outstanding namely the 
his health as 
his willingness to work, 
his willingness to make an invest 
ment by way of education, training, 
and experience, his creative ability 
as distinguished from mere routine 
plodding, and his determination and 
persistency to see his creative ideas 
and his economic plans through to 
a successful completion for the wel- 
fare of his family and his fellow 
men. All of these factors should be 
viewed as contributors to an honest 
earning capacity, either large or 
small, depending upon the degree to 
which the individual possesses these 
vital attributes. This honest earn- 
ing capacity when capitalized for 
the benefit of dependents at the cur- 
rent rate of interest may be re- 
garded economically as the human 
life value. To every thoughtful per- 
son the supreme importance of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Life Value—Continued 


health factor in its relation to suc- 
cessful results from the other five 
factors must be apparent. Good 
character and health constitute the 
pedestal upon which nearly all else 
stands in an individual’s working 
life as an earner of honest income 
for dependents. 

During 1953 compensation of em- 
ployees in the United States (com- 
prising wages and salaries but not 
rents, profits or interest) amounted 





LEADER IN 
WORLD-WIDE LIFE 
INSURANCE and 
pioneer in employer- 
employee Group 
protection plans, the 
Sun Life of Canada 
gives unequalled 
service to the holders 
of nearly two million 
policies and Group 
certificates, from 
offices situated in 
strategic key centres 
around the globe. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Head Office — Montreal 











tn current dollars to $209,000,000,- 
000. Proprietors’ and rental income 
totaled another $49.0 billion, cor- 
porate profits after taxes another 
$18.3 billion, and net interest $8.4 
billions. It should be noted that 
wages and salaries amounted to 
nearly three times the total income 
from rents, profits, and interest. 


Capitalized Life Value 


Assuming that approximately half 
of personally earned income in the 
United States ($104,000,000,000) 
goes to the support of family de- 
pendents, and this seems very con- 
servative, it follows that the capital- 
ized value of this financial support 
at 3% interest (which ought to be 
protected against loss through pre- 
mature death or unnecessary ill 
health or accident, just as we are in 
the habit of insuring our property 
values against fire and other causes 
of loss) would amount to $3,480,- 
000,000,000. This total exceeds the 
total property value in the United 
States by about seven times. 

But to this huge total of $3.5 tril- 
lion of human life values there 
should be added (1) The capitalized 
life value of women in the house- 
hold, whose services, although very 
real, are not remunerated with a 
definite wage. (2) The capitalized 
investment outlay, by way of higher 
education and otherwise, that has 
been expended on that vast group of 
young potential lives who are in the 
midst of their vocational education 
and training but who have not yet 
crossed the threshold of economic 
production. Moreover, much of the 
$75.7 billion of income from rents, 
corporate profits and net interest 
must be attributed to the contribu- 
tions made by human life values to 
the greater productivity of business 
enterprises represented by stocks 
and bonds, and by rental arrange- 
ments, a fact well attested to by the 
remarkably rapid growth of so- 
called “business life insurance.” 
Thinking in terms of material prop- 
erty values, let us not forget that 
human life values give working life 
values to property. In other words 
property lives its economic life much 
better because of the motivating 
force given to it-by human life 
values. Human life values are the 
cause of all existing property as 


well as of the current economic re- 
sults from that property. 

The aggregate human life value 
of the nation not only exceeds the 
property value greatly in its dollar 
appraisal, but its economic signifi- 
cance is also equally vital. When 
we discuss the personal estate, let us 
not forget the dollar valuation of the 
person in that estate, which for 95% 
of American families represent 
90% or more of the dollar valua 
tion of the entire family estate, per 
son and property combined. More 
over, from an economic standpoin 
every family head should be re 
garded as having two business er 
terprises, namely (1) his famil 
business, the more important of the 
two businesses, and (2) his voc: 
tion which he pursues to give the 
greatest advantages to his famil 
business. Again, economically speak 
ing, the family business should be 
viewed as a business partnership, 
originally entered into by a man an! 
a woman with the possible subs« 
quent inclusion of children as addi 
tional partners. And this family 
partnership from a common-sense 
point of view needs to be organized, 
managed, financially protected, and 
ultimately scientifically liquidated, 
just as for many years we have been 
taught to be careful in the organiza- 
tion, management, financial protec- 
tion and ultimate liquidation of our 
so-called business partnerships. 


The Same Economic Treatment 


During the past thirty years much 
progress has also been made in our 
economic thinking towards the prac- 
tice (a very common-sense practice 
indeed) of extending to human life 
values the same scientific economic 
treatment—the application as a mat- 
ter of course of all of the fundamen- 
tal business principles—which for 
many years we have been in the 
habit of applying to the organiza- 
tion and management of our proj 
erty values. This thesis becom 
self-evident when we reflect upo 
the economic magnitude and signif 
cance of the human life value a 
contrasted with the property valu: 

Thus we are more and more aj 
plying the principles of appraisa, 
capitalization, indemnity, and the 
last will and testament, to our hi 
man life value estates just as w: 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE NEW 


MORTGAGE MARKET 


— 


E ARE just entering into 

an altogether new, and im- 

mensely challenging, phase 
of mortgage lending. This new 
phase probably has more solidity, 
stability and longer life expectancy 
than anything we have known since 
Calvin Coolidge. As in most com- 
fortable financial situations, how- 
ever, the price of security is eternal 
vigilance and a picture which looks 
fairly reassuring today may become 
blotted and ugly by a single slip of 
the painter’s brush. Thus, the real 
problem of the new mortgage market 
is to take advantage of its new op- 
portunities without losing gains al- 
ready made. 


A Steady Plateau 


These gains are, I believe, the 
direct result of the purgatory period 
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GEORGE W. WARNECKE 


President ; 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 


following the Administration’s as- 
sumption of office. In the tighten- 
ing market of those days and the 
wake of its industrial crisis, a more 
cautious and more selective approach 
to mortgage lending has been resur- 
rected from an early grave dug by 
incorrigible easy-money politicians. 
This new attitude has survived into 
the subsequent matter-of-fact return 
to normalcy. Production of housing 
and the flow of credit funds for 
builders and consumers has reached 
a steady plateau. High consumer 
incomes have brought large accu- 
mulations of new funds to insurance 
companies and banks. 


This influx of new investment 
funds continues in powerful volume, 
and is readily absorbed by a con- 
tinuing demand for housing of all 
types. 


Inflation 


In fact, so much has the pendulum 
swung to the other extreme that, 
particularly around election time, 
real concern exists about the repeti- 
tion of previous mistakes on the side 
of inflationary tendencies. A new 
housing law has given renewed im- 
petus to the speculative operations 
of enterprising single-family home 
builders. The Administration seems 
to have definitely decided against the 
refinancing of the national debt 
through long-term bonds thus elimi- 


(Continued on the next page) 





New Mortgage Market—Continued 


nating any chance of a tightening 
mortgage market through absorp- 
tion of new investment funds in 
higher-interest bonds. The pros- 
pects are for continued market 
stability during the remainder of the 
Republican administration, with no 
change likely regardless of the out- 
come of elections. 


Positive Results 


Despite these misgivings, it must 
be acknowledged that the trends set 
in motion by the original tightening 
action of the Federal government 
have been effective enough to bring 
about these positive results : 


1. With peace in Indo-China, armi- 
stice in Korea, a more flexible junta 
in the Kremlin, and a compromise 
Administration program on money 
policies, all factors, barring another 
war, which could suddenly nullify 
investment policies adopted in the 
light of the present situation have 
been removed. How will the end of 
the Korean war act upon production 
and employment? How will Amer- 
ican involvement in Indo-China af- 
fect our economy? What provoca- 
tion can we expect from the inscru- 
table Mr. Stalin? How will the 
Administration policies affect lend- 
ing and borrowing? All these ques- 
tions have become moot, and what’s 
more, no new questions of major 


significance with respect to market 
trends have arisen in the meantime. 


2. This knowledge that “things are 
here to stay” creates a chain reac- 
tion. For the time being, lenders 
know they can lend, borrowers 
know they can borrow. Consumers 
deposit savings and buy insurance 
policies. Builders draw up new 
plans. Factories plan expansions. 
Employers hire workers. These and 
numerous other activities activate 
the flow of money and the demand 
for real estate. 


3. One of the immediate conse- 
quences of this stable outlook has 
been a steady level of construction 
costs. Due to the shock effect of 
some layoffs last year, workers have 
been content with their present 
wages and, moreover, have become 
more productive for fear of losing 
their jobs. Thus, the largest cost 
item in building has regained its 
balance. 


At An Even Pace 


4. The government has now made 
clear its determination to keep con- 
struction at an even pace of one 
million-and-more units a_ year. 
Many favorably located, soundly 
constructed and well-designed apart- 
ment projects are now rising in 
areas having a true need for more 
rental space. This is especially true 
of New York City, Chicago and San 
Francisco. Heavy construction, 


HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available .. . 


write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 


lately neglected in favor of residen- 
tial housing, is now receiving more 
attention from investors than it has 
in the past. The latter develop- 
ment is all the more encouraging as 
heavy construction projects answer 
a general proven dearth of office 
space, governmental accommoda- 
tions, roads and bridges. Heavy 
construction projects are partic- 
ularly called for in such areas as 
the East, Southwest and West. 


Opportunities Are Plentiful 


The cumulative effect of all these 
developments is that, while the ir 
vestors’ competition for good mor 
gage loans is stiffening, opportu 
nities are plentiful. As was said 
the outset, the real problem of t! 
new mortgage market is how to ta 
advantage of these opportunities. 

Here are several ways in whi 
this can be done, based on past ex 
perience : 


1. Mortgage solicitation. Not every 
opportunity is a good opportunity. 
He who waits for applications to 
cross his desk may just be getting 
the rejects of others. In a market 
such as we have today, the only way 
to be sure of getting the best is to 
go and look for it. This is the task 
of a mortgage solicitation organiza- 
tion. Whether it consists of staff 
members, correspondents or brokers, 
it has to be alerted to what the 
lender considers primesinvestments. 


UCCESSFUL selling career with a 


EADER in low cost protection 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1V05 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 
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It should know what types of prop- 
erties, what areas and what rates 
are wanted. Based on this informa- 
tion the members should canvas 
property owners in the desired areas 
and builders building for the de- 
sired areas and report back as to 
the type of mortgages that could be 
made. If their report is complete 
enough, the lender can then sift 
available loans and pick the ones 
which offer the best security and 
best fit his portfolio. 

2. Yield. Rates have eased con- 
siderably in recent months and may 
ease further. The best rates (in 
relation to the security offered) can 
be obtained in centers of demand 
like St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Dallas, etc. An investor 
who is heavily committed on loans 
in one but not all of these areas 
ought to make sure that he could 
not do better in the others. This can 
easily be accomplished by extending 
the mortgage correspondent set-up 
to cities not now included. The 
medium-sized investor should also 
be alert to the possibility of partici- 
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The 5-STAR Prescription 





For the doctor, lawyer, or any prospect who must provide his own old-age 
income, the LNL man likes to prescribe our 5-Star 


Annuity. 


Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder to begin 
his income early or late—any time between age 50 and 
70. This flexibility brings definite tax advantages. 
life insurance protection is provided by this low net-cost 
participating policy, in addition to the annuity benefits. 

Lincoln National’s 5 Star Annuity is another reason for 
our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates lts Character 





And 














pating with other investors in larger 
loans offering better security. In 
this way he can be sure of filling his 
portfolio with vertical as well as 
horizontal diversification. 

3. Long-range projects. Good times 
offer the best opportunities for long- 
range projects which pay off in the 
rainy days of the future. Typical of 
such projects are portfolio analysis 
and reorganization, the setting up of 
a reliable correspondent organiza- 
tion, the drafting of adequate servic- 
ing rules, and the reexamination of 
collection policies. Long-range proj- 
ects, on the other hand, may also be 
undertaken in the actual financing 
of new structures. The erection of 
a building which takes one or two 
years is less risky in a stable, than 
in a fluctuating, market. 

4. Larger loans. Undoubtedly, temp- 
tation will be great to issue commit- 
ments on single-family housing and 
an excessive amount of government- 
guaranteed loans. A word of warn- 
ing is in order on these points. It 
must be remembered that, in a 
buoyant market, single-family home 
buyers are often young husbands 








with little established earning capac- 
ity and that only careful credit in- 
vestigation can syphon out good 
loans from among the large number 
of applications. As far as FHA 
loans are concerned, recent investi- 
gations have shown that these loans, 
too, unless they are independently 
screened, offer no perfect insurance 
against large-scale losses in the fu- 
ture. 

As compared to such loans, mort- 
gages on large office buildings, well 
located shopping centers, and de- 
mand-area multifamily housing, are 
much more desirable. Inflation is 
every investor's biggest enemy and 
such larger loans, recent appraising 
studies show, are fifty per cent more 
inflation-proof than loans on single- 
family housing. 

These, in short, are the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the new mort- 
gage market. It is important that 
these characteristics be weighed and 
analyzed with reference to the in- 
vestor’s own individual position. If 
he merely continues the routine pol- 
icies of yesterday, he is missing a 
great opportunity. 
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Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
affiliate of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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STATE FARM LIFE ACHIEVES 
ECORD NEW BUSINESS MONTH! 








More State Farm Men Earn CLU Designation 











Dr. Davis W. Gregg (right), President of the American College of Life Underwriters, con- 
gratulates Morris G. Fuller (left), and Paul W. Anderson afte: awarding them CLU degrees 
at the October 7 meeting of the Central Illinois Society of CLU in Bloomington. Mr. Fuller 
is President of the State Farm Life Insurance Company. Mr. Anderson is a local State 
Farm agent in McLean County, Illinois. Agent L. B. Gates (not shown), of Spokane, 
Washington, also achieved “CLU” designation this fall. 








State Farm’s “fair sex’’ 
shines in L. 0. M. 1. exams 


Among the 41 State Farm Life 
office employees who passed a 
total of 70 Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute examinations this 
year are two ladies who made 
outstanding grades. 

Janice Greider, Assistant 
Counsel, passed five L.O.M.I. 
tests at the same time and scored 
the highest grade in the nation 
on the first exam. 

Aldene Steffan, Values Depart- 
ment, tied Miss Greider for third 
highest mark in the United States 
on exam number two. 





Pian gala agent meetings 
for 1954 “Leaders Club” 


State Farm agents who qualify 
for the company’s ‘Leaders 
Club” in 1954 will attend regional 
conventions in six cities early in 
1955. 

Starting in April, three-da 
meetings will be held in St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore, and Atlanta. 

To earn an all-expense-paid 
trip to one of the conferences, an 
agent must sell a prescribed mini- 
mum in each of the three State 
Farm lines—automobile, fire and 
casualty, and life insurance. 


Agents write*39 million in September 
to mark company’s 25th anniversary 


Bloomington, Illinois, November 1, 1954: 
During the month of September, State 
Farm agents wrote more than $39 mil- 
lion of new life insurance as their con- 
tribution to State Farm Life’s month- 
long Silver Anniversary celebration. 

Almost $12 million of this total was 
written in the last week of September 
alone. Both figures—for the month and 
for the week—set company records for 
new business production. 


Increase for 9 months 
nearly *80 million 


Commenting on the banner month of 
September, State Farm Life President 
Morris G. Fuller said: “Last year, we 
carried somewhat more than $700 mil- 
lions of insurance in force. With the 
September increase—and other gains 
during the first eight months of this 
year—we now have nearly $780 mil- 
lions in force. 

“Our agency force is to be higiily 
commended. 760 agents topped $25,(:00 
for the month... 1,226 wrote $15.(:00 
or more... and 1,685 hit the $10,('00 
mark.” 


@eeeseeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeee® 
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This is another report in a series which is 
published at regular intervals to acquaint you 
with facts of interest about State Farm Life In- 
surance Company. 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY | 


HE great issue of our time— 

the great basic struggle which 

underlies most of the appar- 
ent disturbances in the world today 
—is the struggle for the freedom of 
the individual from domination by 
others. Men everywhere are striv- 
ing to assert their God-given right 
to govern their own lives, make their 
own decisions, possess property of 
their own, work at a job of their 
own choosing, retain the major part 
of the fruits of their own production 
and to provide for their own secu- 
rity. 

Along with the desire for freedom 
is the almost universal desire for 
economic security. I believe it is 
important to recognize that real 
security, even economic security, in- 
volves a large measure of faith and 
reliance upon God as the creator 
and governor of His Universe. 

When individuals, under God’s 
guidance, rely on their own efforts 
and voluntary private means of pro- 
viding security it is attainable, not 
only without sacrifice of freedom, 
but actually with greater freedom 
of thought and action. But the 
temptation is strong to sacrifice free- 
dom to government or any one else 
who holds a reasonable promise of 
a secure income for the future. When 
the promise offers security for little 
or no effort on the part of the in- 
dividual, the temptation becomes 
very appealing. 
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Our system of Federal Social Se- 
curity offers millions of individuals 
substantial incomes, in their later 
years and that government, or that 
political party which promises the 
most liberal benefits for the least 
cost feels that it has a powerful 
weapon with which to get and retain 
itself in power. It is extremely im- 
portant, therefore, that this system 
be subjected to periodic review. 

The Congress has just enacted 
extensive amendments. It has in- 


A. L. KIRKPATRICK 
Manager, Insurance Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States ‘ 


A Universal Desire for Security 


creased the level of benefits, raised 
the tax base, added a “freeze” of 
benefit rights during permanent and 
total disability and extended cov- 
erage to about ten million additional 
persons. But at no time since the 
passage of the law in 1935 has Con- 
gress given adequate consideration 
to any study of what the law should 
do, what it has accomplished and 
where it is leading us. 

The Senate in 1950 authorized its 
I‘inance Committee to make such a 
study at the same time it increased 
the benefits and launched the “new 
start.” In fact, the promise to study 
the system was regarded by some as 
almost a condition for the passage 
of the benefit improvement bill. But 
the study was never made. Nobody 
seemed to have any stomach for the 
task. In 1953 the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorized its Ways and 
Means Committee to make a study 
and its subcommittee conducted the 
most thorough-going examination 
which has yet been made. But the 
subcommittee’s findings and recom- 
mendations were almost totally 
ignored by the House and its bill 
was side-tracked for another which 
closed its eyes to the present defects 
of the system. The 1954 amend- 
ments continue the building-up proc- 
ess which has been going on for the 
last seventeen years without a soul- 
searching review. 


(Continued on the next paae) 








“higher 
PER-EFFORT 
earnings... 


. « . since coming with Wisconsin National,” 
is the recurring story of our new agents 


One of the reason’s is WNL’s new Return Premium Plus 
Plan (RPP), which, in case of premature settlement, 


@ (1) refunds all premiums paid, (2) pays the amount of 
all premiums that would have been paid during policy's 
life, and (3) pays face amount of policy. 


@ The 3-way interesting RPP has proved a 3-way winner 
by excelling as an easy door-opener, fine conversation 
contract and fast “ what can we lose?” closer. 

e Agents interested in substantial personal benefits PLUS 
higher per-effort earnings are invited to contact our 
Agency Department. What can you lose? 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Openings in — Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
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Social Security—Continued 


Let us consider what has hap- 
pened since the original law was 
enacted in 1935. First, benefit levels 
have been successively increased. 
The initial current maximum pay- 
able to a single beneficiary has risen 
from $25 in 1935 to $108.54 in 1954. 
The minimum benefit has been in- 
creased from $10 to $30 per month. 
Benefit payments were to have 
started in 1942, but in 1939 the dat: 
was advanced to 1940. While the 
Act at first provided only a retire- 
ment income for the worker, plus a 
cash death benefit to the widow, the 
1939 amendments added a systein 
of dependent and survivor benefits 
which took the system all the way 
into the field of life insurance pro- 
tection. 

In 1949 the bill passed by the 
House included permanent and total 
disability benefits but the Senaie 
bill and the final bill excluded this 
provision. A disability “freeze” was 
actually written into the 1952 amenc<- 
ments but was nullified by another 
amendment. The recent 1954 amen«- 
ments put the “freeze” provision 
into effect. 

The rate of taxation started in 
1937 at 1% of payroll for employee 
and employer and was to have in- 
creased by 1% each three years to 
a maximum of 3%. But Congress 
acted in 1939 to defer the increase 
until 1943. Further + deferments 
actually postponed the increase until 
1950 when the rate went to 114%. 
In 1954, it was increased according 
to schedule to 2% for employee and 
employer with the maximum of 4% 
each now written into the law. 

The tax base, too, has been i1- 
creased from its original $3,000 of 
payroll to $3,600 in 1950 and to 
$4,200 in the 1954 amendments. 
This is a substantial shift in the in- 
cidence of the tax to the higher ii- 
comes where protection is_ le«s 
needed. 


The provision for Federal grant-- 
in-aid to the states for old age relic’, 
which gave the general impression 
that it was adopted originally as a 
temporary stop-gap and intended to 
be sloughed off as the direct pay- 
ment system took in more and more 
beneficiaries, has continued in full 
force and with increased, rather 
than decreasing amounts. In 1953 
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News 





Federal grants to the states under 
the -Old Age Assistance program 
totaled some $900 millions. This 


compares with $119,000,000 in 1937. | 


So we see that the pattern of our 
social security system during its 
cighteen years has been one of con- 
stant expansion into the area where 
the Federal government takes over 
more and more of the responsibility 
for the well-being of its individual 
citizens, 

What are the forces behind this 
trend? Where will it end? Is it a 
good thing for the long-range good 
of the country? The answers to 
these questions are not easy. We 
can Only judge on the basis of the 
past record and our present evalua- 
tion of them. 


One of these forces is a strong 
pressure being exerted through the 
labor unions and numerous groups 
organized mainly for the purpose of 
pressing for Federal government 
largess for, and control over, the 
lives and well-being of our individ- 
ual citizens. 

Another factor, although not a 
force, is a widespread apathy and 
a lack of understanding of the Social 
Security system—its basic philoso- 
phy, how it really works, and what 
its ultimate costs may be. Apathy 
and ignorance are not forces. Rather, 
they are vacuums which permit ac- 
tive forces to move in and that is 
about what has been happening in 
social security. 


Contributing to this indifference is 
the fact that social security is not 
an attractive, or even interesting, 


subject to the average businessman. | 


He instinctively abhors and shrinks 
from the idea of a compulsory Fed- 
eral welfare system. He would pre- 
fer not to hear about it, let alone 
study it and work to terminate its 
evils and put it on a sound basis. 
He would prefer, if left to his own 
desires, to close his eyes and ears 
to what is going on in social secu- 
rity and hope that somehow its evils 
and abuses will go away. 

The result has been that the 
champions of government largess are 
crusading for a cause where there 
are few defenders of a sound eco- 
nomy. For the most part, even 
these few defenders are not well 
organized, many of them are only 

(Continued on the next page) 
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selling easier 


Income Replacement Plans with 
following features: 
Lifetime Accident and 


Sickness benefits from 
first day. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment benefits. 


Hospital, nurse's care, 
and ambulance expenses. 


Sales folders that eliminate 
use of a rate book. 





Folders have application, 


rates, benefits, sales A full program with accident and 


proposal in one brochure. health, hospital expense, and pay- 


HIGH FIRST YEAR & check plans to go with a complete 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. portfolio of Life insurance. 
"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


cost through competent representatives ‘4 


Md 


WIZ. 4COGk NATIONAL LIFE 





Insurance Company = “iti, \ / 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you the sales material. See for yourself. 
Do the keys fit your agency plans. 
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Social Security—Continued 


partially informed and are without 
enthusiasm for their cause. 

Also, it has been quite easy for 
the welfare advocates to confuse the 
real nature of the Social Security 
system, how it works, its cost and its 
rapidly accumulating liabilities. This 
is done by the use of misleading 
terms. For example, calling it “in- 
surance,” speaking of “coverage’’ 
and telling its beneficiaries, “you’ve 


paid for it, it’s yours as a matter of 
right.” How far from the real facts 
these terms are, I will show very 
shortly. 

Still another reason for the rela- 
tively easy extension of the program 
up to date is the fact that many life 
insurance men apparently became 
convinced that it was a good thing 
for private life insurance and stim- 
ulated its sale. Agents found it easy 
to get into an interview by asking 
the prospect if he would like to 
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know how much his Social Security 
pension will be. But the figures 
don’t bear out that conclusion. 

The assets of the life insurance 
companies at the end of 1953 were 
2.7 times what they were at the end 
of 1937 when the Social Securit, 
law became effective. The increas: 
is from $29,243,000,000 to $78,533, 
000,000. Life insurance premiums 
increased 2.9 times in that period, 
from $3,776,000,000 to $10,847,000. 
000. Those are very impressive 
gains. But it must be remembere: 
that, in that period the purchasiny 
power of the dollar has dropped 
roughly half its 1937 value, tl 
population and the productive capa: 
ity of our people have, on the other 
hand, increased. 

The gross national product of tl 
country for 1953 was over four times 
what it was in 1937, increasing from 
$90 billions to $367 billions, an 
personal consumption expenditures 
were 3.4 times, rising from $67 bil- 
lions to $230 billions. In _ other 
words, the amount of money going 
into private life insurance has net 
kept pace with the growth of thie 
country in spite of the impressive 
gains which its figures show. 

During that period Federal gov- 
ernment “life insurance coverage”’ as 
represented in the Social Security 
system, approached the total li/e 
insurance in force in all private com- 
panies and went beyond in 1952. 
With the 1954 amendments the 
Social Security benefits exceed the 
private volume in about the ratio 
of four to three. The amount of 
pensions in force under Social Secu- 
rity are estimated at roughly ten 
times the annuity business of the 
private companies. 


Paid for by Future Generations 


Still another reason for the ea: 
expansion of the Federal bene 
system is because the plan has be« 
so developed that the tax burde: 
falls very lightly on the present ge 
eration of workers and voters. We 
have the unique situation of the 
present generation legislating 01 
rate of taxation for ourselves tod: 
and a progressively higher rate 
tax on the next generation to who 
we look to pay our old age benefit;. 

Where will it end? Are we to sie 
a continuous year-after-year increa- 
in benefit levels, raising of the basis s 
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of tax incidence into the higher 
brackets and the addition of more 
kinds of benefits? I think there is 
really no question about the ultimate 
end. The only question is how fast 
the rate of progress will be made or 
what can be done to make the Con- 
gress face up to the real cost of these 
benefits. 


1.L.0. Standards 


The ultimate goal, advocated by 
our national labor organizations may 
be the program embodied in the 
“Minimum Standards for Social Se- 
curity” convention adopted at the 
anual meeting of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva in 
1952. They are: 


1. Old age and survivor benefits 
which we already have in this 
country. The amount of benefits, 
however, would provide a comforta- 
ble living rather than a mere sub- 
sistence level to be supplemented by 
individual efforts ; 

2. Permanent and total disability 
benefits ; 

3. Weekly benefits for unemploy- 
ment from any cause, whether in- 
ability to secure a job, sickness or 
accident either occupational or non- 
occupational. This means, of course, 
the socialization and nationalization 
of our present workmen’s compensa- 
tion system ; 

4. Maternity benefits ; 

5. A monthly payment to each fam- 
ily for each dependent child ; 

6. A lump sum job separation pay- 
ment; and 

7. National compulsory health in- 
surance or socialized medicine. 


That is the program. In 1952 the 
labor delegate from the United States 
and also our government delegate 
to the ILO voted for it. Our em- 
ployer delegate, alone voted against 
it. 

In past years, officials of our social 
security system and our Federal De- 
partment of Labor have been active 
in the ILO movement to get this 
program adopted, in whole or in 
part, in all countries of the world. 


What would such a system of 
benefits cost? How much of a 
burden would it put upon our pro- 
ductive machinery? In some coun- 
tries in South America where much 
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Everybodys Talking About... 
UNITED OF OMAHA’S 





It's the plan that's being advertised in national 
magazines reaching millions of American families. 
It's the plan that helped United of Omaha break all 
records with the largest single day's business in 
its history. For complete information write today 
to Agency Department, United of Omaha. 





MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Toronto 





of the ILO program is already in 
effect the tax rates are as high as 
25% of payroll. In France, I am 
told, the tax rate is 35% of much 
of their payroll and is one of the 
principal reasons for the failure of 
the French economy to make a post- 
war comeback. 


Benjamin Kendrick, research as- 
sociate for the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, and a recognized 
authority in this field, in a public 
address not long ago, estimated the 





ultimate cost of the whole program, 
if put into effect in this country, 
would be 30% of payroll as a mini- 
mum and could cost as much as 40% 
of taxable payroll. 


Thus we see what the entire cross- 
word puzzle really is and the heavy 
cost it involves. Each extension of 
our system that is added from year 
to year is merely putting one more 
piece into place. It really is unim- 
portant, then, from the standpoint 


(Continued on the next page) 





Social Security—Continued 


of the welfare advocates, how many 
or how large a piece our Congress 
adopts in any one year. It has not 
taken out a single piece and we have 
seen how many pieces have now 
been added. 


So much for what has happened 
up to date. What’s ahead? What 
do we, the advocates of individual 
responsibility for one’s own welfare, 
as our basic premise, need to do to 


put a stop to this unwarranted abuse 
of the taxing power of government? 
To put it broadly, it seems obvious 
that we need to reform our ranks, 
review both our defensive and 
offensive strategy and to launch an 
action program aimed to awaken a 
sleeping population to what is going 
on largely unknown to it. At least 
many people appear to have no 
conception of the long-range im- 
plications and cost of the program 
that is being gradually projected 
upon them. 





Things are 


done in simple ways 
at Occidental 


We found out years ago that simplifica- 


tion in business methods is one sure way of helping 


our sales organization sell more business—make 


more money. If you're more interested in makin 
y 


sales than in making reports— 


drop ‘Cou Browne, 


Agency V.P., a post card. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





RAAS1SH RORTH CAROLINA 





We are living in what Sir Win- 
ston Churchill might call an at- 
tempted state of “peaceful coex- 
istence” with the welfare pressure 
groups, with the forces which are 
seeking to make the individual sub- 
servient to government. But Sir 
Winston also pointed out that any 
attempt at “peaceful coexistence” 
with aggressors must be “vigilantl 
guarded.” 

The businessmen of the country, 
years ago, accepted our national ol: 
age and survivorship program as a 
basic part of our economic systen,, 
on the premise that its benefits 
should be kept at a “minimum level. ° 
In the light of the pressures whic) 
have developed for more and higher 
benefits and the relative ineffective- 
ness of the resistance to this expani- 
sion, many are now wondering { 
they made a mistake in agreeing 
to “peaceful coexistence.” 


Inadequate Premiums 


When I first entered the insur- 
ance business, the financial societi¢s 
of the country were going through 
the final stages of liquidating their 
early assessment life insurance plans 
which ended in such tragedy for 
their longest-lived members and 
their beneficiaries. The actuaries 
know the story quite well. Many 
old time life insurance men remem- 
ber the cases of policyholders in 
these assessment plans who paid 
premiums for many years, only to 
find that, in their old age, the pre- 
miums they had been paying were 
hopelessly inadequate and that they 
must now either pay a premium 
which was virtually prohibitive or 
expect a greatly reduced payment 
at the maturity of the policy. 

How did this happen? Because 
the fraternal societies failed to un- 
derstand the accumulating liability 
of benefits payable to an aging popi'- 
lation. When the lodge members 
were young men or women, t! 
mortality rate was very low and tle 
cost of insurance was low. But 
they grew older and the mortali 
rate increased, the demands again: 
the funds of the society increas 
until, finally, they were unable 
meet them and were forced to r 
organize. The older policyholders 
lost a large part of their insuranc 
after paying premiums for years. 
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Our Federal old age and survivor- 
ship system is working in much the 
same way. It was designed to col- 
lect taxes from all workers in the 
covered classes but to pay benefits in 
the early years to only a very few. 
At the beginning of the plan in 
1935 taxes were collected from 
some 32,000,000 persons. But bene- 
fits were not commenced until 1940 
and, then, were paid only to a part 
of those taxpayers who had become 
aged 65. The first year payments 
were made to only some 222,000 
persons. 

\s with the fraternal plans, very 
few members became eligible for 
benefits in the early years. But the 
liability of the system to a slowly 
aging population continued to creep 
up year by year. This fact is fully 
understood by the actuaries but by 
very few others. The failure to un- 
derstand this point has accounted, 
in large measure, for the general 
public misunderstanding of our sys- 
tem, how it is working and what 
its real cost is. 

With private insurance, every 
policyholder pays his proportionate 
share of the total cost of benefits. 
For a private insurance company to 
commence paying an annuity of $100 
a month to a person aged 65, the 
company must have in hand some 
$12,000 to $15,000. That is the 
“cost” of the benefit. 

With our social security system, 
the “cost” of benefits is no different 
than if paid by a private company. 
The main difference is that our 
system is depending largely upon 
its ability to collect taxes from the 
working population of future years. 
So actually, instead of our system 
being an “insurance” system in 
which each participant pays the cost 
of his own benefits, we have a plan 
in which the working population 
pays taxes into the fund to be used 
for the payment of benefits to the 
non-working aged population. 

With few, if any, exceptions, every 
one who is presently receiving an 
old age pension under the social 
security system has paid for no 
more than about 5% of the actual 
cost of his pension. The employer 
and employee contributions together 
have not ordinarily paid for more 
than 10% of his total cost. On the 
average, the employee taxes have 
paid for approximately 2% of the 
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MODERN ANSWER TO LONG-TERM DISABILITY 


® Monthly income to age 65 for accident or sickness 
@ Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to age 65 


© Double monthly income for first two years of disability 


For full details about this latest addition to 
our accident and health facilities, call the 
Connecticut General Office nearest you. Or 
write to Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


Connecticut 
General 


LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH * GROUP 


DD 2379-2382 





cost of their pensions and, together to pay the rest of the benefits to 
with their employers, they have paid _ those now receiving old-age pensions 
for approximately 4% of the cost. and that the accumulated and un- 

The remaining 96% of benefits disclosed liability for pensions to all 
has been paid, and is being paid, those who have paid taxes, amounts 


out of the taxes of the present to more than $200 billions. 


workers. The pensions to these It has been apparent to 
workers, in turn, will have to be students of our Federal social secu- 
paid for by the taxes of the next rity system that some change in the 
generation of workers. While the present mechanism was _necess: 

system has accumulated a small ex- in order to show plainly to the 
cess of income over outgo leaving entire country what the real cost of 
a reserve fund of some $19 billions, the existing level of benefits is and 


the experts tell me this is not enough 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


then to have the present generation 
of the working population pay the 
full cost of the system in the same 
way we expect the next generation 
to pay its cost. Those who fully un- 
derstand the system and honestly 
want to face the facts don’t want 
to see the country disillusioned some 
years hence as were the _ policy- 
holders and beneficiaries of the old 
fraternal societies, 


Some of the original planners of 
our present system now are con- 
vinced that, had they known seven- 
teen years ago what they have 
learned from actual experience with 
its operation, they would have in- 
sisted upon a somewhat different 
plan of financing. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that 
some of the other planners seized 
upon the present mechanism for the 
deliberate purpose of concealing its 
true cost for many years in order 
to enable them to foist a much 
greater Federal system on the coun- 
try before the people woke up to 
its real nature and cost. 

With this background and antici- 
pating a thorough study by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in 1952 undertook its 
own re-study and re-evaluation of 
the Social Security system. The 
Chamber’s Committee on Social 
Legislation, which includes in its 
membership a large portion of the 
best-informed men in the country 
on this subject, directed the work. 

A referendum vote of the Cham- 

ber’s membership indicated over- 
whelmingly a desire that the system 
be put on a sound basis. The com- 
mittee’s study resulted in the adop- 
tion of a three-point program which 
was offered to the country for its 
consideration. 
1. Mature the System—That is to 
say, make the system work now as 
it will work ultimately when all, or 
nearly all, of the working population 
under age 65 will pay taxes into the 
fund and all, or nearly all, of the non- 
working persons over age 65 will 
collect pensions. 

This could be done only by begin- 
ning to pay benefits now to all of the 
non-working aged at some level 
minimum scale, such as $30, $35, or 
even $45 per month. This would not 
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accomplish the entire purpose of ex- 
posing the real cost of the system 
but it would be a reasonable step in 
that direction. 

2. Discontinue Federal grant-in-aid 
to the states for old age assistance— 
These grants were adopted at the in- 
auguration of the system as a tem- 
porary expedient to bridge the gap 
until the “maturity” of the system. 
The intention was that the amount 
of grants would decrease as more 
people over age 65 came to receive 
direct old age pensions. But instead, 
the grants have constantly increased 
from year to year. They give no in- 
dication of either declining or of 
eventually being discontinued. 
Rather there is every indication that 
it might be politically impossible to 
eliminate them unless some definite 
step is taken such as proposed by 
the Chamber. 

3. Extend the taxes to the entire 
working population under age 65, 
or at least as far as it could be done 
practicably—The proposal contem- 
plated that the rate of payroll tax 
would then be determined each year, 
or every few years, at a rate needed 
to meet the anticipated benefit pay- 
ments,—a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
accumulated reserve fund would be 
left intact as a cushion for those 
years in which income might tem- 
porarily fall below outgo. 


Recommendation Rejected 


As was mentioned earlier, in 1953 
the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee launched its study on the 
system under the able chairmanship 
of Representative Carl Curtis aided 
by a staff of recognized experts. The 
bill subsequently introduced in the 
House by Mr. Curtis included the 
three basic points of the Chamber’s 
program although differing from the 
Chamber’s plan in a number of de- 
tails. 

But the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare rejected the 
idea of maturing the system now, 
facing up to its real cost, and allow- 
ing the states to handle their own 
problems of old age relief without 
Federal aid beyond the direct pen- 
sions. Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby 
recommended to President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican policy 
leaders the continuance of the old 
system and its extension, without 
basic change, to additional employed 


and self-employed persons. Mrs. 
Hobby’s recommendations also in- 
cluded raising the level of benefits 
under a slightly altered formula, 
raising the tax base and adding a 
permanent and total disability waiver 
of premium provision. All of these 
recommendations were directly in 
line with the planning of those who 
are working for the ILO cradle-to 
the-grave plan and fitted exactly into 
their program. 

When President Eisenhower he! 
his famous three-day policy confer- 
ence at the White House last De- 
cember to select the issues and di - 
termine the recommendations for his 
State-of-the-Union Message a moni! 
later, both Congressman Curtis ard 
Mrs. Hobby presented their plars. 
The President sided with Mrs. 
Hobby and rejected the Curtis fin:!- 
ings and recommendations. The R»- 
publican Party program follow:d 
directly the pattern set by Presidenis 
Roosevelt and Truman and such a‘l- 
ministrators as Oscar Ewing and 
Arthur Altmeyer. Congress followed 
the President’s recommendations. 
Its 1954 amendments continue and 
extend a seventeen year record of 
periodically raising the benefits, rais- 
ing the tax base, adding new benefits. 

What needs to be done in the light 
of this record? What can be done? 
In all frankness, even if nothing is 
done to resist the trend, even if it is 
allowed to proceed year after year 
unopposed, it may have little ad- 
verse effect on many of the readers 
of this article. In fact, the further 
and faster it moves, the bigger bene- 
fits you will collect when you reach 
65. And the effect will scarcely be 
felt in the tax load which most of 
you will pay. That is to say, the 
1954 amendments, while increasing 
the benefit level, also spread out the 
tax load and delayed the need ‘or 
facing up to real costs. 

It seems likely that anyone n 
45 or over will probably reap 1) 
benefits without the deficits fro! 
these changes. It will be forty 
fifty years before the system |: 
reached complete maturity and 
real cost laid before the taxpay«rs 
of that day. Does it seem a little 1 
ridiculous and selfish to have | 
present generation of employed p 
sons under 65, who constitute ‘ 
majority of the voters of today, v 


(Continued on page 34) 
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N LIFE insurance today, selling 

isn’t enough. Like other busi- 

nesses we have to have a greater 
knowledge of our product and its 
market. It is necessary for us to 
ask ourselves: “what is our busi- 
ness?” and “why does the customer 
buy?” The Cadillac people say that 
they make an automobile and their 
business is the Cadillac Motor Divi- 
sion of General Motors but does the 
man who spends four or five thou- 
sand dollars on a new Cadillac buy 
transportation or does he buy pri- 
marily prestige? Does the Cadillac, 
in other words, compete with the 
Chevrolet and the Ford, or does 
it compete, taking an extreme ex- 
ample, with diamonds and mink 
coats? Is the Cadillac Motor Divi- 
sion really selling the car because 
of the car or selling something else, 
using the car as the medium? 


What Are We Selling? 


We, too, have to make up our 
mind as a company and as individ- 
uals what we are really selling. We 
say that we are in the insurance 
business but as a practical matter 
we rarely sell our product on the 
basis of insurance. We sell educa- 
tion, family income, income for re- 
tirement, income for disability, cash 
when needed at various periods 
throughout a person’s life. And 
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we must keep on merchandising 
these ideas and in addition antici- 
pate the innovation that will change 
the customer's needs. Innovations 
have a way of creating new products, 
new sales situations, extinguishing 
old ones; and we must all be con- 
stantly alert to this fact. 

We must be constantly aware of 
our prospects’ changing needs and 
this can be accomplished by keeping 
abreast of our business, knowing 
about the forces from without our 
business that affect our sales. We 


NORMAN T. CARSON 
Agency Vice President 
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must constantly improve our own 
ability and techniques to meet the 
responsibilities of each business day. 
If we are to grow, we must be able 
to determine the wants of our cus- 
tomer that are not being adequately 
satisfied today. If we cannot meet 
this situation then we must as a 
company and as individuals depend 
on our development on the rising 
tide of business and whoever con- 
tents himself to rise with the tide 
will also fall with it. 

Our job today is to talk to our 
prospect about his plans—his per- 
sonal plans—his business plans and 
crystallize those future plans through 
the medium of life insurance so he 
will know that his plans will be 
completed whether he is here or 
not. This approach to our business, 
as against insurance as such, makes 
the difference between a successful 
salesman and a mediocre one. Even 
the cynical Voltaire said, “the one 
thing that is stronger than all the 
armies in the world is an idea.” 
And it is ideas ‘that click. Insur- 
ance in itself is not a dynamic idea. 


We Create Wants 


This country has been developed 
in a business way on ideas. Not 
only do we try in America to supply 
a need but we actually try to create 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Isn't Enough—Continued 


a want. Ten years ago very few 
people had a need for a TV—today 
everybody wants one and TV is 
accepted as a necessity. Thus, a 
competitor of ours created a want, 
then a need and now, he is compet- 
ing for our prospect’s dollars. The 
first electric generator was invented 
by Faraday in England but the gen- 
erator was brought to America 
seventy-one years ago because lara- 
day couldn't find anyone who needed 
electricity. It took American in- 
genuity to create a want for what 
the generator would produce and 
look today how we live. See how 
dependent we are on electricity and 
yet nobody ever really needed it and 
in fact, some of the best art and 
best literature in the world was 
created and developed without ever 
hearing about electricity. Marconi 
could have continued into the field 
of radio when he invented the wire- 
less because he had the ability to do 
so and yet radio had to come to this 
country because we have the added 
advantage here of knowing how to 
create wants in such a way that the 
prospect feels he has to have what 
we have to sell. 

Ten years ago, a bank clerk in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, walked into 
the president’s office and told him 
that he was resigning to go into the 
bow and arrow business for himself. 
The president sat back in amaze- 
ment because he knew that hostile 
Indians had long since vacated that 
area. But the young man was deter- 
mined that there was a market for 
the sale of bows and arrows in 
America. He started making bows 
and arrows and other archery equip- 
ment in the barn in the rear of his 
home and he sent out direct mail 
letters and other advertising ma- 
terial encouraging archery as a 
sport. Today there is a plant on 
the outskirts of Little Rock which 
covers forty acres and manufactures 
nothing but bows and arrows and 
other archery equipment, and this 
young man now owns the largest 
manufacturing firm of this type in 
America. Do you know anyone who 
needs a bow and arrow today ? 

50% of all the people in America 
today who are working are in busi- 
nesses that did not exist thirty years 
ago. 
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When we first came into the in- 
surance business, we were told that 
a prospect is a person who has the 
need, can pass a physical and can 
pay the premium. Most insurance 
salesmen today follow this funda- 
mental principle. But | wonder in 
the light of our competition, not 
only in the insurance business but 
outside of the insurance business, 
whether this principle still applies. 
Rather, I believe that today we 
should develop a new order in our 
sales technique, i.e. a prospect is a 
person who can pay, can pass a 
physical, and if he can meet these 
two qualifications we can, if we are 
effective salesmen, show him the 
need by creating a want or a desire 
on the part of the prospect strong 
enough to motivate him to action. 


We Cannot Stand Still 


Great progress has been made in 
America in almost every field of 
endeavor and the insurance industry 
doesn’t have to take a back seat to 
any of them, but we cannot stand 
still. New techniques, new sales 
devices, new improvements in our 
product, force us to keep abreast 
of the times and, if we do stand 
still, it won’t be long before we will 
find ourselves way behind not only 
the rest of our business but our 
competitors in other fields that are 
competing for our prospect’s dollars. 
Each man can develop his own ideas 
to sell insurance. If he is going to 
sell business insurance or group in- 
surance then he must know business 
and its problems. If it’s pension 
trusts he must know the problems 
of the small business man as to his 
security in old age and that of his 
employees. 

Each insurance man should ex- 
plore or re-explore the entire area 
of business insurance. Business in- 
surance is a field that has hardly 
been scratched and there are many 
new approaches today to old prob- 
lems that arise in business organiza- 
tions. Insurance salesmen should 
subscribe to a good business insur- 
ance service and become thoroughly 
familiar with it. The market is here 
but the sales belong to those who are 
up-to-date with full knowledge of 
the subject. 

The high cost of living, taxes— 
both individual and business—have 


opened new markets for our prod- 
uct and life insurance and accident 
and health insurance are the most 
preferred pieces of property taxwise 
in America today. Few people re- 
alize that money is needed] 
through life insurance because of 
the tax situation to provide either 
cash or income for themselves or 
their families than any other methoc 
of accumulating money. The tax 
free aspects of disability income are 
extremely important in presenting 
the need for disability insurance as 
another advantage of our produ 
Pension trusts offer great oppor- 
tunities for sales, particularly in 
businesses involving a small number 
of employees. Many companies ani 
many agents have been going after 
the big corporations for both group 
insurance and pension trust, where: 
the great market is being overlooke« 
and that is the small employer. 


less 


Finally, we have to employ in our 
sales technique more and more those 
things that motivate the prospect to 
buy, by keeping the sales conversa- 
tion close to the buyer’s family aml 
business interests. We have to take 
him out of the picture when we de- 
scribe the position of his business 
or the financial position his family 
might be in if he is gone. We have 
to employ every motivating device 
we can to convince the prospect that 
if he really needs what we have 
that it isn’t optional that he buy it, 
he either pays for it now or his 
family or his business pay for it 
later—and how they will pay—the 
full amount at once. Someone said 
that this selling is creating a prol)- 
lem in the mind of the prospect and 
then helping that prospect solve that 
problem, and this is certainly true 
because knowledge itself without 
sales technique doesn’t get the idea 
over to the buyer in a forceful way 
that he needs and has no choice but 
to buy. 

Opportunities are greater for the 
sale of our product than they have 
ever been before in the history «' 
our country—not only because we 
can become better salesmen, kno \ 
more about our business, but 
addition we have so many econom 
forces working from outside on or 
business which will contribute ‘o 
our own personal financial futur, 
if we take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that are ours. 
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managers meet 


ITH the usual interesting 

forums and noted outside 

speakers, the 37th annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
lived up to expectations when it was 
held in Chicago from November 9 
through 11. The theme was “Or- 
ganizing for Sales.” 

The forum on public relations was 
the opener for the meeting, with the 
subject being approached from the 
standpoint of 1. the field force, 
2. prospects—that is, the insuring 
public, 3. policyowners, and 4. com- 
munity contacts. 

In a second forum—‘The Legis- 
lative Climate for Sales,” Eugene 
M. Thoré, general counsel of 
L.I.A.M.A., discussed three impor- 
tant developments in the field of 
health insurance: Congress investi- 
gated health insurance generally 
during the year, the Federal Trade 
Commission investigated practices 
in health insurance advertising, and 
Congress rejected the 
Health Reinsurance bill. 

Claris Adams, executive  vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, followed 
Mr. Thoré with a discussion of the 
difficulties of formulating tax pro- 
visions for taxing life insurance com- 
pany income on an equitable basis. 
(See editorial. ) 

Richard E. Pille, president of the 
Agency Management Association, 
delivered his presidential address on 
Tuesday afternoon, as a keynote to 
the meeting. (Mr. Pille’s address is 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. ) 
“Let’s Talk Shop,” a popular panel 
on current problems, was again pre- 
sented by Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
C.L.U., and his associates in the 


Federal 
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company relations division. .\ num- 
ber of practical, down-to-earth sub- 
jects were the discussion’s basis. 

Dr. Charles F, Phillips, president 
of Bates College, said that with 35% 
of the people in the $4,000-$7,500 
income range, firms wishing to sell 
in the mass market should aim at 
this group. 

Loose 
censed 


merchandising by unli- 
and untrained personnel, 
“the illusion of security as created 
by unlimited maximums for group 
insurance,” and “‘cut-rate” policies 
on which the agent is expected to 
take a cut in commissions so sales 
can be effected at a bargain price 
were hit by M. P. Hughes, president 
of the Life Underwriters 
tion of Canada. 


Associa- 


Sell Security 


Dudley Dowell, executive 
president of the New York Life, 
said that complacency is the only 
real threat to a sustained expansion 
of life insurance in the years ahead. 
“For many reasons, Americans have 
become increasingly security-con- 
scious. The public wants consider- 
ably more personal security than it 
now possesses. It will get this addi- 
tional security either from private 
industry and business or from ‘gov- 
ernment, and without too much 
waiting. It is our responsibility not 
merely to offer security for sale, but 
to sell it.” 

Mr. Dowell said his company has 
broadened its activities since World 
War II by entering the fields of 
group insurance and individual acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, com- 
pletely revising its ordinary insur- 
ance portfolio, modernizing contract 
language. and administrative proce- 


vice- 


dures, and revitalizing and increas- 
ing its field force. 

Timely subjects facing the indus- 
try were discussed at a symposium. 
Raymond H. Belkmap, vice-presi- 
dent of Continental Assurance, sai‘ 
he did not believe companies should 
do brokerage business “unless they 
will establish the proper attitude in 
the home office as well as the field 
offices selected for this production.” 
Mr. Belkmap said some companics 
are tempted “to buy the business 
either by extravagant underwriting 
or by payment of extra compensa- 
tion.” Ardell T. Everett, second 
vice-president of the Prudential, said 
his company was in the sickness an 
accident business 
and pushing for it” 


“completely in 
and that for a 
life company to secure good accident 
business required capital and con- 
tinued investment in follow-up train- 
ing and sales promotion, 

The editor of the C.L.U’. Journal, 
J. Harry Wood, asserted that, “life 
insurance companies should not en 
gage in mutual fund activity, even if 
you admit that mutual funds have 
a definite place and that they will 
continue to be increasingly impor- 
tant. He said “Life insurance in- 
vestment departments are not set-up 
for equity investment, either in staff 
or philosophy. Field forces 
would be the losers. Most im- 
portant, however, the public would 
be the loser. % 

Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., direc- 
tor of research of L.I.A.M.A., pre- 
sented the results of a significant 
study on agents’ earnings and ac- 
tivities. 

The new president of 1..1.A.M.A. 
is R. R. Davenport, vice-president 
and controller, Southwestern Life. 
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Social Security—from page 30 


ing larger and larger benefits for 
themselves, with any one individual 
and his employer so far paying 10% 
or less of the actual cost of the bene- 
fits he will get when he retires, and 
deferring the real cost to the work- 
ing population of the next genera- 
tion? 

Does it seem a little incongruous 
for our Congressmen of today to 
write into the law a tax rate gradu- 
ated up to 4% each on the employer 
and employee of twenty years from 
now in order that they may pay bene- 
fits to many of those who have paid 
only 1% each, and for a time 1% 
each? I wonder what the attitude of 
the next generation of taxpayers 
will be? I wonder if they will pay 
the bill or if they will find some 
scheme for avoiding that burden as 
we have done? 

Two alternatives would be open 
to them if they felt the burden was 


too great or inequitable. First, they 
could ask their Congressmen to re- 


_ duce the benefits being paid to the 


over 65 people to an amount com- 
mensurate with the taxes they actu- 
ally paid, 

Second, they could inflate the 
economy so that payrolls would rise, 
the tax base would be increased and 
the purchasing power of the pen- 
sioners’ dollar would be reduced. In 
either case the beneficiaries of the 
system would be robbed of at least 
a part of what they had expected to 
receive. To do that would be no 
more dishonest than what we are 
doing to the next generation with the 
present social security mechanism. 


Do we want to pass that kind of a 
heritage on to our heirs of the next 
generation? Do we want to have 
them record us as sharp dealers, who 
voted ourselves handsome benefits 
but deferred the major part of their 
cost to them. I doubt that many of 
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our people really want to do that. 
I doubt that they would approve of 
the present social security mecha- 
nism if they understood how it is 
working and what its long-range 
effect will be. 

One of the strong weapons of those 
who are working for the ILO pro- 
gram is that a national system of 
any kind becomes very complicated, 
hard to understand and it becomes 
almost impossible to rouse a sui- 
ficiently large number of alert, in- 
formed and vocal citizens to correct 
or repeal it. That is the great danger 
in our drift toward more and more 
power in the federal government. 

What can we do then? What can 
insurance men do? First of all, it ‘s 
paramount that they understand 
these things. Next, it is equally in:- 
portant that they do something about 
them. The people who are informed 
have got to pass the word on to those 
who don’t know or don’t understan1. 
They have got to make our citizens 
understand and, in turn, their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


A BUSINESS OF PEOPLE 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT respoti- 
sibilities of life insurance manage- 
ment is to see that all its standards, 
procedures and methods are based 
on the understanding that this is a 
business of people, not tangible com- 
modities, H. Bruce Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, told the Tenth 
Annual Seminar of the Society of 
Life Office Management Association 
Graduates at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel in New York. Edward |. 
Moran, assistant secretary of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York and president of the So- 
ciety, presided. 


“Life insurance has no factories, 
no machines, no production line, no 
stock of goods for counter sales.” 
Mr. Palmer said. “The major ele- 
ments of our business are all peopie 
—policyholders, home office ste 
and agents. And the function »f 
management is to: (1) coordinate 
these people and their interests; (2) 
plan their activities and relatiou- 
ships; and (3) sustain good public 
relations, both among the public +t 
large and within the company 
ranks.” 
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TYPEWRITER CARD PUNCH 


Known as the Typewriter Card Punch, 
a new machine developed by International 
Business Machines Corporation prepares 
punched cards for accounting use as an 
automatic by-product of typewriting opera- 
tions. It consists of an electric typewriter 
electrically connected by cable to a card 
punch and is designed for use wherever 
typing operations normally constitute the 
initial step in accounting procedures. Upper 
case operation of the typewriter automati- 
cally provides for simultaneous card punch- 
ing while lower case operation permits the 
typing unit and punch to operate independ- 
ently. The machine is available with non- 
printing and printing punches. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


This all new electric adding machine, 
priced competitively with similar machines, 
marks the Burroughs Corporation’s entry 
into this field. Featuring simplicity in 
design as well as in operation, the machine 
is only 13” long, 8!/,” wide and 7” high 
and weighs only 16 pounds. It can easily 
be carried in one hand or stored in a small 
space. The durable cast aluminum case 
is finished in two-tone amber 'gray paint 
scientifically blended to eliminate reflected 
glare of either artificial or natural light. 
The span of a hand easily covers not only 
the adding keys but all electrically op- 
erated control keys as well and the adding 
mechanism is suspended on rubber mounts 
for quiet operation. Also featured are a 
detachable electric cord and durable plastic 
“see through" tear off blade. 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


The Duplicopy, a new liquid process du- 
plicator, is said by the manufacturer, The 
Duplicopy Company, to feed a precise 
amount of fluid thus making possible sharp, 
clean, dry copies from the start of opera- 
tions. Anything hand-written, typed or 
drawn can be reproduced at speeds up to 
150 copies per minute and in as many as 
five colors at one time. A minimum of 300 
copies may be expected from one master. 
Capacity of the machine ranges from post- 
card size up to 8%” x 14”. The model 
illustrated features automatic feed, while 
a manual feed unit is also available. 


Pen. 


MICROFILM FILE 


This file has been developed to meet 
the problem of storing the small but odd- 
size cartons which contain microfilm rec- 
ords. It has a capacity of 900 cartons of 
16mm microfilm or over 500 cartons of 35mm 
film. The nine drawers are each divided 
into four compartments with inside clear- 
ance of 4%” x 43/16 x 26” per compart- 
ment. The file itself is 51%” high, 204” 
wide and 285%” deep. Positive compres- 
sors hold the film firmly in place and the 
label holders provide ample reference to 
the contents of each compartihent. A prod- 
uct of the Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


DIZZY DUCK. . 


This useful desk item is proving an in- 
teresting conversation piece. Designed by 
Country Cousins Company, it is a handy 
place to hold a pen and pencil, letters, 
notes or photographs. It is 442" high by 
long by 4” wide and comes in four finishes: 
Black oxide—wrought iron, bright nickel, 
brass-baked enamel and gleathing metcl- 
lized golden finish. ‘ 
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ECRETARIES are people. 

This statement may seem some- 

what less than startling, but a 
survey made by Underwood Cor- 
poration reveals that too many sec- 
retaries feel they are treated like 
robots. An especially keen Girl 
Friday might even point out that 
the word “robot” derives from 
“robotnik,” and that’s Iron Curtain 
talk for compulsory worker. Hardly 
an apt description for a calling that 
has set its bonnet on professional 
status. 


Bright and Eager 


Today’s secretary, that charm- 
ingly indispensable member of the 
American business and industrial 
team, is a bright, eager young lady. 
She knows she is something more 
than just another office appliance, 
albeit prettier. Secretaries are clam- 
oring for greater responsibility and 
recognition. 

Failure to exploit secretarial brain 
power as well as workaday steno- 
graphic ability can only be lodged 
with the boss himself. Despite this 
apparent management blindspot, 
employers topped the list when sec- 
retaries were asked what they liked 
most about their jobs. Answers like 
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the following popped up in the Un- 
derwood survey conducted among 
members of the National Secretaries 
Association, New York City Chap- 
ter: 

| “The best part of my job is be- 
ing a real aid to my boss. This 
means doing a great many things on 
my own and leaving the vital, most 
important matters for his atten- 
tion.” 

| Or, “The nicest feature about my 
job as a secretary is the confidence 
my boss places in me, and knowing 
that each job well done helps my 
boss during his busy and sometimes 
nerve-wracking days.” 

A modern secretary’s concept of 
what her job requires goes far be- 
yond mere office routine such as 
typing, dictation, a gracious tele- 
phone manner, neat correspondence 
and similar duties. Although she 
has no desire to infringe on an em- 
ployer’s authority her function has 
become, it would seem, quasi-admin- 
istrative. 


Increasingly Responsible 


Implicit in the survey findings 
was a marked awareness on the part 
of the average secretary that hers is 
an increasingly responsible, diversi- 





OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


.... HAPPY! 





fied and 
And she is happiest when her boss 


challenging occupation. 
recognizes her intelligence and 
readiness to accept responsibility. 
Treating a secretary like a machine 
that can act but is incapable of an 
original thought is a surefire way 
to lose a potentially invaluable as- 
sistant. 


No Dreamboat 
Secretaries don’t expect their 
bosses to be as polished and hand- 
some as Ann Sothern’s TV dream- 
boat, Mr. Sands, or Hollywood’s 
idea of what the well turned out 
executive should look like. They 
do, however, demand good taste, 
good tailoring—preferably of a con- 
servative cut 
grooming. 

Politeness should be an integral 
part of the executive make-up. 
Secretaries have found their place 
in the commercial sun and are en- 
titled to the same tact, courtesy and 
consideration extended other mem- 
bers of their sex. The boss who 
gets things done finds that firmness 
tempered with fairness and an oc- 
casional measure of applied psy- 





and impeccable 


(Continued on the next page) 





14 daily uses for 


CE=> 
Copying 


"KODAK 
VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month. You'll find it indispensable, too. 

1. When you need a copy of a docu- 
ment in a hurry. 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

3. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin. 

. 4, When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several people. 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to release 
an original document from your file. 

7. When you cannot get enough read- 
able carbons in one typing. 

8. When you forget to ask for carbons. 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated. 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution. 

11. When you need copies of sketches, 
news items, etc. 

12. When an original is confidential. 

13. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14. When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 
Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 


—— MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet 
and names of near-by dealers. 


7 
Name 





Cc 





» 7 


Address 





City. State 


Prices quoted are subject to 
change without notice. 





Happy Secretary—Continued 


chology is the best formula for a 
friendly boss-secretary modus vi- 
vendi. 

Then, too, it’s extremely impor- 
tant for the boss to realize that the 
line between friendliness and famil- 
larity is not quite so sharp as the 
razor’s edge. Secretaries will not 
abide a “fresh” boss and there is 
no room for sophomoric antics in 
the boss-secretary __ relationship. 
Much of the stigma attached to the 
“office party” can be attributed to 
the wolf in Brooks clothing whose 
true intentions come to light at the 
annual Christmas party. 

A neat boss is tops with his sec- 
retary. Though she accepts a cer- 
tain amount of “light housekeep- 
ing” as part of her job, the secre- 
tary seethes when called “office 
wife” and resents the role of office 
menial. 


Confidential Matters 


One of the most significant secre- 
tarial gripes voiced in the poll was 
the reluctance of executives to trust 
their secretaries completely with 
confidential matters. A secretary is 
not psychic. Fragments of informa- 
tion cause confusion. The whole 
picture makes sense. Confidence in 
a secretary’s ability to keep busi- 
ness facts and figures “top secret” 
is a privilege qualified secretaries 
feel they have earned and a serious 
ethical obligation they will respect. 

Not quite as important as an ideal 
boss, but high on the secretary’s bal- 
ance sheet, is reliable equipment. 
Expert work that wins friends and 
influences customers cannot be per- 
formed on antiquated business ma- 
chines or in a shabbily appointed 
office. Girl Friday’s happiness 
quotient soars when she is provided 
with modern time-saving equipment 
that cuts fatigue and leaves her feel- 
ing fresh as a daisy when five o’clock 
rolls round. 

Speedy maintenance of typewrit- 
ers and other machines is essential. 
And you can bet that when your 
secretary says she needs a new elec- 
tric typewriter to keep pace with 
mounting correspondence, she 
knows whereof she speaks. 

Secretaries take pride in their 
work. They want to turn out let- 
ters and reports that will reflect 


credit upon their bosses and their 
companies. Consequently, they ex- 
pect equal consideration and prompt 
action when requesting a trial on a 
new machine or, perhaps, a switch 
to a better brand of ribbon or car- 
bon paper. Secretaries are smart 
shoppers. They can be relied upon 
to make a wise choice. 

Much of the secretary’s working 
day is spent “lending an ear” as she 
takes dictation verbally or via dic- 
tating machine. In the latter case, 
a letter that is allowed to run off the 
“belt” and blithely forgotten is sure 
to tax a girl’s patience. Also grat- 
ing on secretarial temper is a cor- 
rection or flashback casually intro- 
duced after several neat lines have 
been typed. 

Several rules of dictation etiquette 
will help boost a secretary’s morale: 
{| Above all, look at your secretary 
when dictating and speak in an ar- 
ticulate well modulated voice. Sec- 
retaries are not mind or lip readers. 
{| Don’t keep your secretary wait- 
ing idly at your elbow while you 
gather your wits and data for dicta- 
tion. Interrupting dictation to make 
a less than important phone call is 
another irritating offense. Like 
making an appointment and then al- 
lowing the appointee to cool his 
heels, it is impolite and hardly ex- 
cusable. 

{ Don’t insult her intelligence by 
holding a spelling bee when dictat- 
ing or by painfully specifying ob- 
vious periods and paragraphs. But 
when striving for a certain verbal 
effect or letter format, tell her pre- 
cisely what you have in mind. 

{| When dictating an article or re- 
port, don’t rattle it off at top speed 
using all the technical words your 
vocabulary commands. Speak mod- 
erately and spell out names your sec- 
retary can’t be expected to know. 


Admit Your Errors 


Secretaries know that behind his 
hardbitten exterior the boss is a 


human guy. So it should take no 
great show of fortitude or lese 
majesty to acknowledge an error of 
your own making. If it’s her mis- 
take, “to err is human” is a wise 
quotation to remember. Your secre- 
tary will like you all the more if you 
don’t make minor corrections on 
typewritten material in ink. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Increase production as much as 14% 
with this new kind of electric typewriter 


If you increase typing output 14%, you’re 
saving money per typist. 


Or, you’re freeing one typist out of eight for 
other work. 


Even if you only increase production 6% 
with the new Royal Electric, figures show you 
are justifying the additional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 
in use more than two and a quarter hours per 


day, you need new Royal Electric typewriters. 
We’d like to put a stop watch against your 
typing production for three reasons: 


1. To see if we can save you money. 


2. To show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 


3. To sell you new Royal Electrics if the 
figures justify the expenditure. 


Why not call your Royal Representative? 


Worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYA L — —" a 


Royal Typewriter Company Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


roytype business supplies 








booklets 


P183—How Much Shall We Allow 
for Printing? 


This question often pops up in conferences 
and rarely can an answer be supplied imme- 
diately. This 16 page booklet presents a set 
of simple talks to help arrive at the cost of 
offset or letterpress printing promptly. It is 
said to be so easy to follow that even a 
person who has never ordered a piece of 
printed matter can read the cost of most 
printing jobs, simply by knowing the size and 
quantity. 


P184—A Catalog of Personnel 
Materials 


A leading publisher of tests and employee 
relations material has prepared this catalog 
to assist personnel men in selecting better 
employees, increasing employee perform- 
ance, choosing employees for promotion and 
reducing employee turnover. Included are 
general personnel tests as well as specialized 
tests for clerical and office personnel. Of 
special interest is a morale survey to measure 
the feelings of employees about their jobs, 
their pay and the company for which they 
work. The material listed is useful to any 
type of company regardless of size. 


P185—Wage Incentives 


This little pamphlet lists some of the ob- 
jectives of wage incentives, considers stand- 
ards to be set and premiums to allow and 
discusses the matter of eligibility for an in- 
centive plan. It also deals with the cost of 
such a plan. Although written primarily for 
shop management it should also prove of 
interest to office managers. In conclusion 
there are listed four points of warning to 
_ about to embark on a wage incentive 
plan. 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
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Happy Secretary—from page 38 


Secretaries are unanimous in their 
coolness toward the harried boss 
who just has to have a certain letter 
done tonight at all costs. About as 
popular as the employer who steals 
away to destination unknown, this 
deadline maker usually rushes out 
to catch the 5:17 before his secretary 
has a chance to finish. Don’t save 
top priority jobs until five and then 
hover impatiently over your secre- 
tary’s shoulder. Such needless pres- 
sure is almost certain to launch your 
personnel department on a manhunt 
for new secretarial talent. 

The ability of a harassed execu- 
tive to “unlax” under the driving 
tempo of modern business is an- 
other quality greatly admired. A 
sense of humor is a must for bosses 
and an employer with a pleasant 
personality is a shoo-in nominee for 
Boss of the Year. Fortunately, most 
men who rate secretaries possess 
these natural assets. Secretaries 
prefer to spend their working hours 
in agreeable company. A grumpy 
bear of a boss is an occupational 
hazard no longer tolerated by the 
secretarial corps. 

High man on the popularity totem 
pole is the boss who is liberal with 
vacation days and tolerant of an 
occasional bout with the virus. The 
conscientious secretary gets to work 
on time. But if bus or subway 

















should run behind schedule on a 
rainy day, accept it as an act of God. 
Don’t blow up a storm of your own. 

A secretary’s time away from the 
office should be free of “homework.” 
She will stay after five without a 
dissenting murmur when the occa- 
sion demands. In an emergency Girl 
Friday will work on Saturday. But 
the boss who makes overtime a habit 
is inviting two weeks notice. 

Though important, the salary 
question was not a deciding factor 
in shaping the secretary’s outlook 
job-wise, the Underwood survey re- 
vealed. Most secretaries will settle 
for a going rate in a particular city 
or locality. A fair wage and a con- 
siderate employer who rewards his 
secretary by demonstrating confi- 
dence in her ability and pride in her 
achievements will tip the scale in 
any company’s favor. 

To stay on top in the rough and 
tumble of free competition, every 
boss must be a public relations man. 
He must win and hold the good will 
of various publics—customers, em- 
ployes, prospects, suppliers, stock- 
holders, salesmen, servicemen, peo- 
ple of all kinds. The discerning 
employer knows that an effective 
public relations campaign begins at 
home. He knows, too, that he cannot 
take his secretary for granted if she 
is to remain happy in her role as the 
indispensable right arm of the 
Amertcan boss. 

















"| see the boss tossed Harris for his raise again." 
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NDUSTRY rarely uses all the 

data that it prepares and the in- 

formation that it harbors in its 
files, records and reports. This is a 
completely understandable situation 
because it is a fact that much data 
must be recorded in order to have 
available that which can be used. 
For example, ten suggestions may 
have to be reviewed before one prac- 
tical idea is garnered. We do not 
know in advance which idea is the 
good one; hence, we suffer the other 
nine as a cost of the one. 


The Use of Data 


Now that we have demonstrated 
our sympathy for management and 
its failure to use all of the available 
information, and we have shown 
that we understand the problems at- 
tending the development of data, we 
can get down to the business of 
discussing (without criticism) the 
use of data prepared by means of 
the various analyses which we have 
discussed during the past year in 
this column. 

In the scientific management of 
an office, the analysis of the affairs 
of the office consists of three parts. 
Part one deals with collecting the 
data. Part two deals with recording 
it, and part three has to do with in- 
terpretation and use. 

Partly to review and partly to 
make our presentation complete, 
just what information is collected. 
If we accept the statement (made by 
a group of record experts) that 
most of the material retained in files 
is never looked at after it is filed and 
that about half of the material in the 
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How To Use The Office Analysis 


files can be destroyed (on a selec- 
tive basis) without detriment, we 
must accept the premise that we can 
reduce the number of statistical 
statements by the simple expediency 
of determining what data is useful 
in control of office operations. 


What We Want 


We think the condensed list which 
follows may pin-point the thinking 
as to what we do want in our anal- 
ysis of operations. Records should 
be kept showing: 


1. Employment and personnel data: 
1.1 Source of recruitment (where 
do we get our applicants—is the 
source satisfactory ?) 

1.2 Report of absenteeism and 
tardiness with an estimate of the 
cost (under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, record of hours worked 
by non-exempt personnel must be 
kept. Why not make the record 
complete and accurately indicate 
tardiness? Tardiness may take place 
any time the employee reports after 
the scheduled hours—this also in- 
cludes coffee breaks). 

1.3 Report of office accidents both 
as to cause, effect and suggested 
remedies (accidents do happen in 
the office—analyze the causes and 
attempt to correct them). 

1.4 Extent and cost of employees’ 
services including vacations, pen- 
sions, group type of insurance, med- 
ical benefits, and others offered by 
management (appraise their effec- 
tiveness as aids to better employer- 
employee relations. Are you getting 
your money’s worth?). 

1.5 Causes of resignations and sev- 


erances (why have employees left 
the services of your company? The 
answers may be helpful in diagnos- 
ing your problems). 
1.6 Suggestions made by employees 
intended to improve operations (do 
your employees make suggestions 
concerning their work? Are the 
suggestions recognized ?). 
1.7 Merit rating or performance 
rating of the employees (do you 
know which employees make the 
biggest contribution ?). 
1.8 Promotions, transfers—move- 
ment of personnel (are your em- 
ployees frozen on their jobs or are 
opportunities present for transfers 
to other kinds of work? Are your 
key employees learning the insur- 
ance business ?). 
1.9 Record of changes in salary 
rates (this is an employee’s record 
of service and earnings). 
1.10 Labor turnover analysis and 
estimate of cost of employing new 
personnel (determine if labor turn- 
over can be reduced and controlled). 
The records pertaining to “Em- 
ployment” are used for control pur- 
poses. Facts and figures are needed 
to appraise personnel policies and 
their effectiveness. In our opinion, 
these are the basic data needed to 
appraise the personnel—they consti- 
tute the survey and analysis of that 
part of the organization which deals 
with the human element. 


Methods and Procedures 


The second part deals with meth- 
ods and procedures. The survey 
should include the following phys- 
ical aspects of production : 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Office Analysis—Continued 


2. Survey of methods and working 
conditions: 

2.1 Description of all office posi- 
tions including a statement of the 
purpose of each job, and the qualifi- 
cations for an incumbent (specifica- 
tions). 

2.2 Flow charts of major routines 
showing the steps followed in proc- 
essing a policy, etc. 

2.3 Office manuals explaining how 
each job is handled, describing the 
procedures for completing the work. 
2.4 Work distribution _ analysis 
which shows the allocation of duties 
and responsibilities assigned to each 
employee. 

2.5 A study of the volume of work 
and a statement of policy for han- 
dling overloads—i.e., overtime, tem- 
porary help, employment of outside 
professional assistance such as using 
letter shops for extra typing, or 
training of key personnel for trans- 
fer between various jobs requiring 
additional help. 
2.6 Statement 
program. 

2.7 Periodic study and survey of 
all forms, records and reports to de- 
termine their efficiency and con- 
tinued use or the possibility of revi- 
sion. 

2.8 Study of filing system, and re- 
tention of records. Are important 
and unimportant items differenti- 
ated before filing ? 


describing training 


42 


2.9 Study of office equipment, its 
use, maintenance and modernization. 


2.10 Study the working conditions 


to determine the effect of light, tem- 
perature control and noise on effi- 
ciency of the employees. 

2.11 Study the office arrangement 
to see that space is efficiently and 
effectively used. 


Expense Control 


Lastly, the survey should include 
a thorough rundown on expense 
control. 


3. Survey of management’s efforts 
to reduce certain office expenses: 
3.1 Examine the extent of control 
exercised over “petty cash” expendi- 
tures—too often this becomes a 
catch-all for dumping otherwise un- 
approved expenditures. 

3.2 Investigate the method used to 
control the use of the telephone for 
personal and company use. 

3.3 Determine if any uniform ap- 
proach has been developed in ap- 
proving traveling expenses as meas- 
ured by established “per diem” 
standards. This would also include 
a survey of automobile allowances 
for privately owned cars used in 
company service. 

3.4 Determine if control is exercised 
over, but encouragement is given for 
employee participation in trade, 
technical, professional, civic and 
community activities, clubs and as- 
sociations. Dues, membership fees 
and expense allowances can be car- 
ried to an excess if careful appraisal 
is not made of these activities. Con- 
versely, community participation 
can be used to win friends for a 
company, if expertly and sincerely 
done. 

3.5 Control should be exercised 
over subscriptions to trade, indus- 
trial and professional publications. 
It is better to have sufficient sub- 
scriptions paid for by management 
and circulated among the key per- 
sonnel, than to let this type of train- 
ing be a matter of individual choice. 
Reading of trade publications can 
be one of the best means of train- 
ing new employees and of keeping 
experienced personnel up to date on 
professional advancements. 

Early this year, the Reader’s Di- 
gest contained a very amusing story 
which can be used in connection 
with controlling and improving of- 





fice efficiency. With due credit to 
the Reader’s Digest, the story deals 
with a chap who has taken over a 
new assignment. In explaining his 
apparent dilemma, he said he felt 
like the son of an Eastern Potentate, 
who upon attaining his twenty-first 
birthday, received from his father 
one hundred concubines. His di- 
lemma was adequately expressed by 
the remark—‘“It’s not that I don’t 
know what to do. It’s just that | 
don’t know where to start.” 

This series, in our seventh yea: 
of writing for Best’s, was beamed at 
the control of office operations. We 
know that most managers know 
what to do; they only lack informa 
tion as to where to begin. We have 
tried to present an orderly and per- 
haps overly complete analysis of the 
elements of control: where to start 
and what to look for. If we have 
been too verbose, our weakness 
springs from our enthusiasm for 
“scientific management,” i.e., man- 
agement by the use of facts rather 
than opinions which may spring 
from prejudice and may be unsup-. 
ported by current facts. 

The “office job” is the spring- 
board into factual analysis. Start 
there—capture the details of what 
is being done. From there the sur- 
vey weaves through procedures, 
equipment, working conditions and 
supervision. Perhaps a brief outline 
will pinpoint the areas: (opposite 
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“Go right in—the boss wants to be dis- 
turbed!" 
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In reprinting this outline, credit 
is extended to our friend, Professor 
Harry L. Wylie, who developed and 
used the outline in his lectures in 
the Record Management Course, 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. 













We Extend Our Thanks 


All articles must be brought to an 
end. In this case, the closing of the 
series also closes another year. 
Without taking undue advantage of 
the opportunities afforded us in 
these columns, we wish to extend 
our thanks for the letters which we 
received as a result of these articles 
and for the comments which many 
of the readers expressed. It has 
been a pleasure to discuss the inter- 
esting aspects of management which 
are by no means cut and dried— 
there still is sufficient latitude for 
individual opinion so that differ- 
ences in interpretation and applica- 
tion can correctly exist. Our view- 
points are obviously tempered by 
experience. It is the willingness to 
exchange experiences and expand 
its vision that makes American man- 
agement great by the standards of 
accomplishment. One person de- 
fined an “expert” as one who knows 
all the answers, but misunderstands 
the question. Being an _ expert, 
would you mind repeating the ques- 
tion, please? 



















Office Analysis 
Pinpointed 









Step Area of interrogation 

. What is being done? 

. How much is being done? 
. Where is it being done? 

. How is it being done? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Why is it being done? 
6 
7 
8 
9 








. Who should do it? 

. When is it done? 

. How can time be saved? 

. Can efficiency be increased? 

. Can morale be improved? 

11. Who carries the load? 

. Is the organization being de- 
veloped ? 

. Is there a salary administration 
plan? 

14. Are the employees qualified ? 
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Wont shrink... 
Wont chud.. 
Wont ooze! 


INVISIBLE TAPE? 





















Here’s an all-new tape that does a 
near-invisible mending job on documents, 
books, office records. It’s ideal for taping 
riders and endorsements on policies and 
valuable papers...completely shrinkproof, 
it stays crystal clear, won’t ooze adhesive 
ever! And you can write on it with pencil 
or ink! 


Your office supplier has “Scotch” 810 Permanent Mending Tape in handy 
1296-inch rolls. See him today for a supply of this wonder-working tape ! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SELLS 


BRAND 


Permanent Mending Tape 








The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 300 pressure- 


Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch’”” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
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COPPEOEPELOLL ELLE ELIE es 


An Approach to Electronics 


UR approach to the question 

of the practicability of a large 

scale data processing instal- 
lation dates primarily from the spe- 
cial Actuarial Society meeting held 
in New York City in September 
1952. As a result of this meeting 
our administrative vice president 
asked Remington Rand to make a 
presentation outlining their sugges- 
tions for approaching such a step. 
This presentation was made in 
November 1952 with the result that 
two men, one a department head 
with methods and procedures ex- 
perience and the other an actuarial 
technician, were designated to re- 
ceive fundamental training in pro- 
gramming for computers. 


A Formal Committee 


Knowledge gained in this training 
and information obtained in subse- 
quent discussions with represent- 
atives of IBM, RCA, Remington 
Rand and Princeton Institute and 
from visits to computer installations 
led to recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of a formal committee 
ior studying the question of elec- 
tronic computers for our company. 

To give a broad basis of under- 
standing within the committee mem- 
bership it was established to consist 
of the heads of the renewal depart- 
ment (premium accounting depart- 
ment), the policy payments depart- 
ment (embraces the major areas of 
financial services to policyowners 
such as loans, dividends etc.), the 
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R. D. DOTTS, Manager 
Planning and Coordinating Department 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


planning and coordinating depart- 
ment (our methods group), and the 
general services department (in- 
cludes such machine activities as 
tabulating and key punch) and also 
included a technical assistant from 
the actuarial department—a man 
very familiar with machine process- 
ing procedures. 

This committee was given the re- 
sponsibility to: 


1. Keep abreast of developments in 
the field of electronic data process- 
ing machines through; 

a. training each member of the com- 
mittee in techniques for their use, 
b. familiarizing each member with 
equipment now available and im- 
provements being made thereon and 
machines being planned, . 
c. learning of the activities of po- 
tential users both within and with- 
out the insurance field. 

2. Determine whether such ma- 
chines are practical for use by our 
company and if so; 

a. to ascertain what equipment 
would do our work adequately, reli- 
ably and more economically than 
present equipment and methods and, 
b. encourage the adoption of new 
systems more adaptable to conver- 
sion to the systems required if this 
type of equipment were obtained. 
3. Be prepared to make recom- 
mendations regarding the acquisi- 
tion of such machines and to guide 
necessary organizational and sys- 
tems changes if such recommenda- 
tions were approved. 


Training of the members of the 
committee was accomplished by 
sending them (two at a time for op- 
timum training results) to program- 
ming and familiarization courses 
conducted by the several manufac- 
turers of equipment. To obtain 
maximum benefit through gaining 
knowledge of the different ap- 
proaches of the manufacturers, some 
members received schooling at 
Remington Rand, others from IBM 
and some also received program- 
ming and other training at Com- 
puter Research Corporation (now a 
division of National Cash Register. ) 
This gave experience both with the 
approach using the giant type ma- 
chines and also that using the me- 
dium size lower cost machines such 
as CRC and ElectroData offered. 


Visits to Manufacturers 


This committee in turn selected 
and trained in computer techniques 
four staff members—young men 
who had been given a broad general 
administrative training with the 
company. During this same period 
visits to manufacturers building 
such equipment and to users and 
potential users kept us abreast of 
developments. 

Meanwhile discussion of this sub- 
ject within the committee had de- 
veloped the viewpoint that for a 
company our size ($1 billion ordi- 
nary insurance in force, $% billion 
group insurance in force, 350,000 
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Approach to Electronics—Continued 


ordinary policies) the best approach 
was based on the “consolidated func- 
tions approach” for handling the 
ordinary insurance record keeping. 
It was felt that even though an elec- 
tronic data processing system such 
as the Univac or the IBM 702 
would have worthwhile applications 
in the group business for example, 
nevertheless the practical applica- 
tion must sink or swim on what 
_ could be done as applied to the ordi- 
nary insurance processing activity 
of the company. This ordinary in- 
surance activity embraces perhaps 
three hundred people in accounting 
and record keeping phases while 
group insurance embraces about 
seventy-five people. It was felt 
therefore that considering the area 
of unknown in this subject a com- 
puter should justify itself on the 
basis of the ordinary insurance proc- 
essing if one were to be installed. 
Any benefit gained from group in- 
surance or investment applications 
would be the gravy to go with the 
meat and potatoes of the ordinary 
insurance activity. 

With this in mind it was readily 
determined that the major question 


for a company of our size, as with 
all middle sized insurance compa- 
nies, was not the question of which 
device was most efficient for our use 
but rather the question of whether 
any large scale device was econom- 
ically sound for installation. Our 
study of the programming of large 
scale devices had convinced us that 
such a device was indeed a practical 
one so far as the ability to do our 
work was concerned. The eco- 
nomics, though, were unproven. 
Based on this, a time study lead- 
ing to determinations on this sub- 
ject was embarked upon. At the 
same time a program was established 
to provide employee information 
and education on this subject. It 
was our belief that neither time 
study nor any other steps in this 
direction would be successful to the 
degree hoped for unless employee 
information and education backed 
it up. To this end a meeting was 
held of all personnel from the ordi- 
nary insurance and related process- 
ing areas for the purpose of advis- 
ing them that the study was being 
undertaken. It was explained that it 
had the full support of management, 
that its objectives were such that 
the end result hoped for would be a 








"Which way to the secretarial pool?" 














savings in expense through a re- 
duction in staff and that the nature 
of the work done by the computer, 
if one were installed, would be such 
that the highly repetitive and per- 
haps equally monotonous _ tasks 
would be the ones that would dis- 
appear. Jobs of posting record 
cards, filing record cards, drawing 
record cards and copying from them 
the information thereon were the 
types of repetitive activity that 
would best be done by the computer. 
The approach to employee educa- 
tion stressed the viewpoint that free- 
dom from these highly repetitive 
monotonous operations would le a 
boon to mankind and specifically to 
the employees of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Couoled 
with this was the assurance tha‘ no 
employee doing his job competently 
would find himself a sacrifice on the 
altar of machine efficiency. 


Cyclical Type of Effort 


The time study approach used 
was based on the belief that it- was 
most desirable to measure  thiose 
areas of endeavor that typify the 
cyclical type of effort, activity based 
on a daily cycle, weekly cycle or a 
monthly cycle. Activity that oc- 
curred only quarter-annually, semi- 
annually or annually was of interest 
but believed not a major factor in 
the determination of whether a com- 
puter was economigally applicable 
to our work. For this reason it was 
decided to make a study embracing 
one month’s activity. Such a study 
would include all activity of the 
daily, weekly or monthly cycle. 
Operations such as year-end work 
which occurs on .an annual cycle 
were again considered to be ir the 
“gravy” area of measurement. ‘hey 
would be the safety factors that 
compensated for errors in judgment 
in the measurement of the snore 
routine activities. 

After complete orientation o: the 
personnel involved, a time study was 
conducted for thirty days using a 
Task Time Record Form. On this 
each employee was asked to [(ully 
record his or her daily activity for 
the full period of thirty days. At the 
end of each weekly period the time 
records were picked up, review«d by 
the supervisor and summarize of 
a Task List Form. In a meeting of 
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the supervisors it was stressed that 
it was important to keep a clear 
breakdown of all activity occurring ; 
thus if the supervisor found at the 
end of the first week that insuf- 
ficient detail was being maintained 
the: a more detailed record would 
be kept in the second week. 

At the end of the month these 
time records were turned over to the 
staf’ of the computer committee for 
recapping by department and divi- 
sions. Naturally on some of the rec- 
ords it was found that a breakdown 
would be kept in one manner while 
on another record presenting simi- 
lar problems the breakdown was 
kept in a different manner. It was 
recognized that in some instances it 
would be necessary to go back and 
have a special study conducted in a 
new period in order to break out the 
detail not properly reflected in the 
previous time study. Where such 
additional information was devel- 
oped, it was in every instance related 
back to the period originally studied 
in measuring its effect. For exam- 
ple if it were found necessary to 
determine additional detail the fig- 
ures developed in the new period 
would be used only as determining 
the pro rata factors to apply to the 
total time developed in the original 
study period. 

After all individual time records 
were recapped into a divisional time 
inventory by the staff of four pre- 
viously mentioned, a copy of this 
divisional time inventory was turned 
over to the department heads for 
their review and action in connec- 
tion with current routines. 


Procedure Charting 


Thereafter these divisional time 
inventories were used by the com- 
mittee staff as a basis for procedure 
charting on a functional basis all 
present routines of the ordinary in- 
surance activity processing area. 
Procedure flow charts were devel- 
oped along functional lines in each 
area of major activity. Each block 
from the primary procedure chart 
was in turn detailed on a supplemen- 
tary procedure chart. To these pro- 
cedure charts were matched the man 
hours developed in the divisional 
time inventories. This operation was 
conducted in such a fashion that all 
time on a departmental or divisional 
basis was accounted for. If some 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Approach to Electronics—Continued 


element of time, such as supervisors 
time, did not appear pertinent to the 
question of computer operations, it 
was shown in a block on the detailed 
flow chart but identified as super- 
vision time. This meant that it 
would not be lost sight of and if it 
subsequently became pertinent to 
the study it would be included and 
analyzed. 

It is our belief that results shown 
by time studies of this sort are 
meaningful only to the particular 
company being studied. We have 
many procedures and problems of 
an accounting nature not paralleled 
in other insurance companies. As 
an example, over the years we have 
written an exceptionally wide range 
of both participating and non-par- 
ticipating coverages. The reader can 
undoubtedly name many ways in 
which policies or practices peculiar 
to his company have a material ef- 
fect on costs. 

Nevertheless the following per- 
centages may be found to be of in- 
terest. Our study showed that for 
the ordinary insurance activity 
measured, the end result was— 


Department Black Gray White 
Jo Fo Fo 
Policy payments 37.7 9.1 53.2 
Renewal 69.2 5.7 25.1 
Accounting 33.0 9.5 57.5 
Actuarial 386 8.1 535 
Installment 
payments 61.8 164 218 
Key punch 53.1 46.9 
Tabulating 76.6 23.4 
Total 56.8 64 368 


In the figures shown “Black” indi- 
cates the percentage of man hours 
applied to present methods, that 
would be replaced by computer 
methods. “Gray” represents the 
shadowy area that could not be 
clearly resolved. “White” is the area 
that would be substantially unaf- 
fected by computer operations. To 
the percentages of total man hours 
thus determined factors were ap- 
plied based on our known costs for 
our clerical operations. 


Least Costly Man Hours 


For this purpose a standard was 
established based on routine clerical 
man hours—we used the average 
man hour costs of so-called “subject 
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hours” under the old salary stabiliza- 
tion regulations. It was recognized 
that the man hours released or re- 
placed by computer operations were 
far less costly man hours than our 
average man hour costs overall. The 
computer in our conception was as- 
signed to do only such tasks as were 
highly repetitive in nature and as 
would be expected these were the 
least costly man hours per unit. 
Overhead in the form of fringe 
benefits was included in the hourly 
cost assigned but such matters as 
space occupied were not considered. 

In the definition of work to be 
done by the computer vs. work to 
be continued on the present basis, 
all operations other than the ordi- 
nary insurance and related activity 
were considered as areas to be con- 
tinued on the present basis. Yet 
they might be operations already on 
a machine procedure basis and defi- 
nitely scheduled for conversion to 
computer. 


Well Defined Area 


The definition of work. to be per- 
formed by the computer .was based 
on studies made by or with the as- 
sistance of two of the major cor- 
porations in this field of endeavor, 
namely IBM and Remington Rand. 
Studies independently conceived, 
when compared, showed that while 
methods differed the overall area of 
work embraced was about the same 
under either method. Thus, we had 
a reasonably well defined area of 
operations to be performed by the 
computer despite no knowledge at 
this point as to what computer, if 
any, would be found to be desirable 
for our operations. 

The studies in all took nearly a 
year and just under ten thousand 
man hours to complete but they re- 
sulted in information indicating that 
Pacific Mutual did indeed have an 
application that was economically 
sound, utilizing a large scale elec- 
tronic data processing device. 

In our particular case we left up 
to the representatives of the IBM 
Corporation who were working with 
us the determination of whether a 
device such as the 702 was better 
suited to our needs than a device 
such as the IBM 650. We felt in 
this regard that they would have no 
“ax to grind” and would make rec- 
ommendations based on their sincere 


opinion of what was best for Pacific 
Mutual. In our case their represent- 
atives, after a comprehensive study, 
made a recommendation for utiliza- 
tion of the IBM 702. 

Studies were continued based on 
utilization of the IBM 702, the 
Univac and the ElectroData model 
204 digital computers, after decid- 
ing against any strictly binary com- 
puter and those that were decimal 
machines but not alphanumeric in 
data handling ease. 

Having determined to our satis- 
faction that our company did indved 
have an economic application for a 
large scale electronic data process- 
ing device we in April of this ycar 
concentrated our efforts fully ‘o- 
ward determining which device was 
best for Pacific Mutual. We had 
previously determined that, supe rfi- 
cially, the economics of the two 
giants were approximately the same 
for us. The area of work embraced, 
the monthly operating costs of the 
system and the cost of equipment 
acquisition whether rental or pur- 
chase were substantially similar. In 
round figures for Pacific Mutual 
they implied a monthly equipment 
cost of $20,000 and a related per- 
sonnel cost of the same magnitude. 

An exception to this was the ap- 
proach taken by the ElectroData 
Corporation. Their approach showed 
equipment costs materially less than 
that of either IBM or Remingion 
Rand, but a methods approach ap- 
pearing to us to embrace much more 
manual processing. We - subse- 
quently rejected the ElectroData «p- 
proach in favor of a process more 
compatible with our desires for a 
method offering a high degree of 
automation, backed by demonstra! le 
performance. 


Our Decision 


IBM 702 was rejected for cur 
purposes only after determinations 
by their own representatives had 1- 
dicated that it was not competitive 
with the Univac on our work unl<ss 
it were to be provided with buffers 
to enable it to read, write and co:n- 
pute relatively simultaneously. Sub- 
sequently the IBM 702 was with- 
drawn from further order taki.g 
and it was announced that the ma- 
chines that were to be built wou'd, 
in general, be built without buffers. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ITTING on their haunches, our 

ancestors kept count of their 
herds by notching a stick or scratch- 
ing a stone. Numbers, however, 
weren't actually born until primitive 
people invented a word for “alone” 
or “oneness,” as separate from the 
mass. Next, since most human 
things tend to come in pairs, the 
word for “marriage” also came to 
mean “two.” Discovery of the hands 
and feet as a natural adding machine 
resulted in the birth of actual arith- 
metic—and, incidentally, caused 
other numbers to be invented. 


Roman Numerals 


Roman numerals originated as 
vertical strokes, with the symbol for 
five, “V,” indicating the joint made 
by the thumb and the other fingers. 
The lowest Hindu-Arabic numerals 
were originally horizontal strokes, 
= and =, which, written cursively, 
became 2 and 3. 

The oldest system of counting was 
based on the five fingers of one hand. 
Our decimal system, is, of course, 
based on two hands. Oddly enough, 
a system of counting by 20 is still 
preferred in scattered parts of the 
world. In fact, among Bantu tribes 
in Africa and among the Eskimos, 
such expressions as “one person,” 
or “my hands, my feet” means 20. 

The first fully developed system 
of counting was based on the number 
60. It enabled the ancient Baby- 
lonians to make the first great dis- 
coveries in engineering and astron- 
omy. Traces of this system are still 
evident in the way space is divided 
into 360 degrees and the hour into 
60 minutes. 

For many centuries in Western 
Europe, a system based on 120 was 
used. In Medieval England, the 
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word “hundred” really meant 120. 
There are 12 pence in the British 
shilling, and we are still in the habit 
of buying things by the dozen, al- 
though our money is based on 10. 


Zero 


Zero, as a number, was unknown 
in the West until the Ninth Century. 
Then, with the importation of 
Hindu-Arabic figures and the zero 
symbol, our decimal system of count- 
ing was finally adopted—and only 
then did various branches of mathe- 
matics really begin to develop. 

One strange development was 
numerology, or number symbolism. 
Countless great men of science— 
from Pythagoras and Plato on down 
—have believed in the occult prop- 
erties of numbers, as the key to 
events and the unseen world. In the 
world of the numerologist, the num- 
ber one always means unity. Two 
stands for diversity and marriage. 
And the number three has never lost 
its orizinal meaning of “all.” Alone 
among numbers, three has a begin- 
ning, middle and an end. Three is 
therefore mystical and holy. 

The trident or triple thunderbolt 
have often symbolized greatness— 
and even the Christian Trinity testi- 
fies to this meaning. Folk tales of 
all nations abound in 3 wishes, 3 
suitors, 3 tries, etc. Even baseball 
allows the batter only 3 strikes—for 
there’s no reason to prolong the issue 
if three means “all.” 

Four has always represented the 
earth, from the four cardinal direc- 
tions. Four also signifies justice—a 
man is judged to be “on the square,” 
a traditional concept. Six represents 
perfection, since it is a perfect num- 
ber—being equal to the sum of its 
divisors smaller than itself: 6= 1 


plus 2 plus 3. For the numerologist, 
this meaning is confirmed by it tak- 
ing only six days for the creation in 
Genesis. 

Seven, now considered to be a 
“lucky” number by most people, was 
thought by the Babylonians to be a 
sign of evil. But gradually seven lost 
its bad reputation. Shakespeare 
spoke of the seven ages of man, and 
seven came to represent a time 
a lucky time, at that. 

The number ten, being a complete 
cycle, has meant finality, complete- 
ness. And nine, therefore, has meant 
“all-but-complete.”’ Nine is also con- 
sidered “indestructible,” since what- 
ever number it is multiplied by, the 
product still adds up to nine. For 
example, 9 times 3 equals 27 and 
2 plus 7 equals 9. 

By assigning numbers to letters, 
words, and days of the weeks, nu- 
merologists have made the most 
startling speculations—including the 
case of the man who tried to numer- 
ologize stock market prices during 
the 1920’s—and suffered the conse- 
quences. 


and 


Mechanical Methods 


But, be that as it may, modern 
business and science as well as nu- 
merology depend on the accurate 
use of numbers. Mathematics has 
advanced so fast, only mechanical 
methods of computation can keep up 

and such primitive devices as the 
abacus and the counter reckoner 
have long since gone into the mu- 
seums. 

The first calculating machine was 
invented in 1642. Though vastly im- 
proved since then, all adding ma- 
chines operate on the same princi- 
ples. In the year 1874 a Swedish 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Number Magic—Continued 


engineer by the name of Odhner dis- 
covered the principle of the pinwheel 
mechanism. He devoted fifteen years 
to the perfection of his invention 
which proved epochal in the calcu- 
lating machine art as its principle 
was widely adapted. This calculator 
was manufactured in his plant in St. 
Petersburg until the Russian Revolu- 
tion in 1918, 

His operations were then trans- 
ferred to Sweden and the Odhner 
factory later on was merged with the 
industrial giant, A. B. Atvidabergs 
Industrier, who were by this time 
well-established in the office equip- 
ment field with one of the first type- 
writers on the market, the Halda. 

The Odhner factory engineered 
one of the first 10-key adding ma- 
chines, based on the principles of 
Sunstrand, another famous Swede, 
as was Friden, inventor of the fa- 
mous calculator carrying his name. 
The Odhner factory later designed 
the first adding machine which was 
completely electric. 

But the mastery of numbers 
doesn’t end here. In 1923, another 
line of calculating machines called 
Facit was developed by this same 
company. By 1939 Atvidabergs was 
the world’s largest exporter of cal- 
culators. Today the company dis- 
tributes its calculators, adding ma- 
chines and typewriters to one hun- 
dred and two countries, including 
the United States, through Facit, 
Inc. The concept of a 10-key cal- 
culator not much bigger than an 
ordinary desk telephone is relatively 
new to the American market, but 














Facit executives point out that in- 
terest is growing at a rapid rate even 
in the few short years it has been 
available here, 

A system of counting and calcu- 
lating by numbers has come a long 
way over the hundreds of years 
since the notching of sticks and 
scratching of stones. The magic of 
numbers has played a major role 
in development of the modern man 
and today’s high standard of living. 


Electronics—from page 48 


It thus became apparent to us 
that despite our strong belief in the 
efficiencies of an electronic data 
processing system that Pacific Mu- 
tual would either need to wait for 
the systems “just around the cor- 
ner” such as the RCA developments 
or the IBM 705 or else we should 
satisfy ourselves with the older de- 
sign but more proven data process- 
ing system—the Univac of Reming- 
ton Rand. 

In our case we made a decision 
in favor of the latter. Whether it is 
a wise decision will be proven in 
time. One of the things that makes 
America great is the right of individ- 
uals and of individual corporations 
to make their own decisions inde- 
pendently. Another company may 
reach a different decision, convinced 
that another device is better for its 
purposes or that no action should 
be taken except that of watchful 
waiting. 

From the equipment viewpoint, 
this is a fast changing picture. There 
are a number of companies other 
than those mentioned here who have 
or are developing electronic equip- 
ment for data processing. 

In the several companies men- 
tioned, progress from a machine 
specifications viewpoint is equally 
great or greater. The IBM 705 ap- 
pears to be, for some applications, a 
much superior device to the IBM 
702; for other applications it would 
cost more. The ElectroData Cor- 
poration developments hold great 
promise for tape systems at a lower 
unit processing cost. 

The major question for most 
companies will be whether there is 
for them an economic application for 
any such system. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


HE fire and casualty insurance 

business would seem on the 
threshold of radical changes due to 
development of large scale electronic 
devices according to a Progress Re- 
port on Electronics published by the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 

The Society’s Research Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dud- 
ley M. Pruitt, assistant genera! 
manager and actuary of the Genera! 
Accident, concludes that use of elec 
tronic equipment appears certain 
(1) to speed up present accounting 
and statistical operations, (2) t 
mechanize present clerical operation- 
and (3) to perform forecasting ani 
testing jobs not now practical. I 
electronic data processing become 
well established the committee fore- 
sees rate changes more closely time: 
to development of experience ani! 
more actuarially accurate rates 

There are three sections of the re- 
port embracing, I. A survey of the 
machines, II. What companies 
should be doing now in preparatiou 
for ultimate electronic mechaniza- 
tion and, III. The outlook. The Re 
port also contains a thirty-nine page 
appendix in which some specific rat 
ing, coding and policy writing prob- 
lems are analyzed as examples of the 
type of changes in the business 
which the committee has predicted 
will arise from the development of 
electronic devices. , 

Copies of the report are available 
through the office of the secretary- 
treasurer of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Room 1230, 107 William 
Street, New York City at $2.00 each. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


SHELDON F. HALt, vice president 
and secretary of Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, was elected president of the 


Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute at the Institute’s annu: 
meeting in New York City. 

In accepting the presidency, Ha’! 
pointed out the lack of cognizanc: 
on the part of the average top execu- 
tive that the products of the offic 
machine and equipment industry ar 
the machine tools of the managemen 
and planning side of business, an 
that these production tools of th 
office require the same careful atten 
tion as do production tools of the 
factory. 
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INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE 18TH annual meeting of 
i ie Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters was held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 
on November 17, 18 and 19. James 
D. Renn, secretary, Peninsular Life 
Insurance Company, was general 
chairman of the meeting and pre- 
sided at the opening session. There 
were over 500 member guests in 
attendance at the meeting from over 
230 member companies out of a 
total membership of 246 companies 
domiciled in 40 states of the United 
States and Canada. 

The meeting was opened on 
November 17 with the address of 
welcome by Dr. Edward G. Sim- 
mons, executive vice-president, Pan 
American Life. The presidential 
address given by J. H. B. Peay, Jr.. 
pointed out that the objective of the 
Home Office Underwriters was to 
give more insurance coverage to 
more people and still maintain a 
satisfactory mortality experience. 
He pointed out that much of the 
present broadening of underwriting 
requirements was pioneered by indi- 
vidual company underwriters after 
a thorough study of his company’s 
own experience rather than through 
arbitrary limits set up by what the 
majority of companies were doing. 
His talk was summarized by a quo- 
tation of Henry McCurry “Speaker- 
Upper,” who said, ‘Business leader- 
ship just naturally gravitates to the 
man who thinks progressively about 
his job and then does something 
about his thoughts.” 

In the afternoon the reports of 
committees were presented. The 
Educational committee reported that 
commencing in 1949 and including 
1954 there were 529 candidates tak- 
ing Part | and 400 candidates taking 
Part II. Of these 258 have received 
the certificate of proficiency. 

The morning session on Novem- 
ber 18 was presided over by William 
H. Harrison. Frank T. Somers, as- 
sistant underwriting officer of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, presented a 
paper on Underwriting Sub-Stand- 
ard Term Insurance. Although 
many companies have broadened 
their coverage of term insurance, 
thereby breaking away from the 
usual reluctance of issuing term, 
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there is ample room for study and 
further broadening of the underwrit- 
ing, particularly to including sub- 
standard term insurance. 

In the paper, “A New Look at the 
Intangibles of Underwriting,” by 
Chester F. Barney, underwriting 
vice-president, American United 
Life, the picture of early underwrit- 
ing procedures is brought up-to-date 
and many potential problems of the 
future are mentioned. 

Two papers were given, one pre- 
senting “The Case For Rated In- 
dustrial” by E. Boyd Coarsey, man- 
ager industrial underwriting, Gulf 
Life Insurance Company, and the 
other “The Case Against Rated In- 
dustrial” by Clyde R. deHaas, as- 
sistant secretary, Equitable Life. 
The first approaches its case from 
the standpoint of its being a com- 
pany’s objective to write as many 
cases for insurance as_ possible, 
whereas the other admits that there 
must of necessity be some uninsur- 
ables and as long as a profitable in- 
dustrial operation can be obtained 
without ratings, questions the advis- 
ability of rating industrial. 


STOCK RETIREMENT PLANS 


STOCK RETIREMENT PLANS, in 
preference to an agreement between 
stockholders alone, are becoming 
more attractive to owners of close 
corporations, largely because of the 
impact of income taxes, according 
to Paul Brower, advanced under- 
writing specialist in the sales de- 
partment of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. 

Mr. Brower discussed and ana- 
lyzed the business uses of life in- 
surance, in a lecture before seventy- 
five field underwriters attending the 
Eleventh Annual Life Underwrit- 
ing School co-sponsored by the Con- 
necticut State Association of Life 
Underwriters and the University 
of Connecticut’s School of Business 
Administration. He recommended : 


“1. If salaries of the stockholders 
can be increased and if the personal 
income tax bracket of the stock- 
holders is less than the tax bracket 
reached by the corporation, use the 
stock purchase or criss-cross plan. 


“2. If salaries can be increased but 
if the personal income tax bracket 


of the stockholders is already higher 
or would be higher than the tax 
bracket reached by the corporation, 
because of the increase, use the 
stock retirement plan. 

“3. If salaries cannot be increased, 
and if stockholders cannot afford to 
pay for the premiums personally out 
of their present spendable income, 
use the stock retirement plan.” 

Mr. Brower spelled out how the 
stock retirement plan works. “As- 
sume,” he said, “that there are three 
stockholders—A, B and C. The 
have agreed that if one dies, hs 
family is to be paid off and the sw - 
viving stockholders are to become 
the owners of the business under 
stock retirement agreement. Let s 
say B dies. The corporation undcr 
the agreement is obligated to bu, 
B’s stock. B’s executor is obligate 
to sell it at the price set out in the 
agreement. 

“The corporation, through proper 
representation will call on bs 
executor and request delivery of the 
stock. The executor will deliver 
this upon receiving the purchas? 
price in cash. The corporation has 
the purchase price, since it has just 
collected the face amount of the 
policy on B’s life. B’s family will 
look to the executor for distribution 
of the cash. The corporation on re- 
ceiving the stock will either retire 
it or hold it as treasury stock. 
Usually, the agreement does not 
say which, as it is a matter for the 
corporation itself to decide. 

“Under a stock retirement plan, 
we again find that all parties have 
been dealt with fairly. The surviv- 
ing stockholders own the entire 
business—the family of the decease:| 
stockholder is compensated throug) 
the life insurance proceeds turne:! 
over to the estate by the corporatiot 

“Stockholders in close corpora 
tions get their money out of th 
corporation in two ways—dividend 
and salaries. They pay income ta 
on both, though the corporation get 
a deduction only for salaries. | 
the amount of either of these tw: 
items is increased, obviously, th 
stockholders will have to pay 
greater income tax. Since the stoc 
retirement plan calls for the cot 
poration to pay the premiums neithe 
dividends nor salaries will have t 
be increased and individual 
can be held down,” 
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Human Life Value—from page |8 
have long been applying these same 
principles to our property estates. 
\Ve are more and more applying to 
the life value the accounting prin- 
ciples of (1) sinking funds to meet 
many of our greatest future per- 
sonal responsibilities of a definite 
nature; (2) an emergency fund to 
meet uncertain contingencies such 
as physical disability, unemploy- 
ment, and inability to meet tem- 
porary business disturbances; (3) 
a depreciation fund which accumu- 
lates to a certain figure at a retire- 
ment age when the working life has 
depreciated to zero; and (4) an 
chsolescence fund should the life 
value, during the years of the work- 
ing life, become nonfunctioning 
through total and permanent dis- 
ability. Likewise, we are realizing 
that the human life value bears a 
vital relationship to thrift, sound in- 
vestment, accumulation of surplus 
on the installment plan, and credit 
based upon the use of the human life 
value as security for loans, and that 
use should be made of the funda- 
mental economic principles underly- 
ing these subjects. But someone will 
ask: “Can all of these principles be 
applied to the human life value in a 
practical way?” The answer is an 
emphatic Yes and the medium 
through which that can be done is 
life insurance. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
principles, however, all will agree 
that the dollar worth of the work- 
ing life ought to be conserved fully 
and consistently for self, family, 
business associates, and society as 
a whole until natural retirement ar- 
rives and thereafter as long as pos- 
sible. Life conservation aggressively 
pursued by the individual certainly 
squares with family and vocational 
obligation and also with good citi- 
zenship obligation to the community. 

Loss prevention in both the life 
value and the property value fields 
is the greatest insurance of all; it is 
insurance in the first instance, 
whereas so-called indemnity-insur- 
ance only indemnifies losses which 
have not been prevented. It is bet- 
ter to prevent a loss than to have a 
needless loss and have it indemni- 
fed with cash. Benjamin Franklin 
summed up the thought with his 
iamous admonitions: “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” and ‘fA stitch in time saves 
wine.” How appalling the conse- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Life Value—Continued reason than that the same common- 


sense precautionary attitude was not 
displayed toward the human life 
value that we seem to have the habit 
of exercising with respect to our 
material possessions. 

All seem to agree with the afore- 
mentioned thoughts, and all say: “A 
splendid idea.” Yet in our daily 
practice we are far from the ideal. 
When afflicted knowingly with dis- 
ease we are nearly all disposed to 
fight to the last ditch. But the ex- 
traordinary thing is that most people 


seem to forget all about life con- 
servation while they are apparently 


quences that often result from such well. 


thoughtless neglect! How numer- 
ous the families which quite unnec- 
essarily suffer the misfortune either 
of a premature death of the current 
earning capacity of the breadwin- 
ner, or of a living death in the form 
of total and permanent disability, 
each with its toll of mental anguish, 
lack of decent comforts, loss of edu- 
cational opportunities, and general 
economic retrogression, for no other 


As yet, by and large, the over- 
whelming majority of the public is 
surprisingly indifferent to the con- 
cept of striving to keep well phys- 
ically while still well, i.e. to do all 
possible “to keep a healthy person 
healthy” because of the great arn 
significant importance of the hi 
man life value to dependents as ; 
current earning power. 

Many indications point to the gen- 
eral indifference which family hea:'s 
and others have to this significa 
value. In 1953 about one out « 
every four families in the Unit 


States owned no life insurance 

all. At the close of the year tle 
OY ad total of life insurance owned hy 

United States families was $304. 


billion (ordinary, group and indu - 
trial insurance combined), as cot 

pared with a dollar value of huma: 
lives to dependents of about $35 
trillion. Between 1938 and 1953 the 
ratio of life insurance in force to 
national income actually dropped by 
about one-third. The life insurance 
per average family amounted to 
only $5,800, as compared with a dis- 
posable income per family of $4,700, 
thus showing that the human liie 
value is protected today insurance- 
wise by little more than one year’s 
earning power of the breadwinner. 
The ratio of life insurance pre- 
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miums to disposable personal in- 
come was only 3.6% in 1953. 

But present half-hearted indiffer- 
ence is by no means confined to the 
general public. As I have had occa- 
sion to witness frequently, during 
the past six years, in meetings de- 
voted expressly to the subject of 
human life conservation and a'- 
tended essentially by medical an! 
life insurance authorities, these tw» 
great professions, with a limite! 
number of enthusiastic exception , 
are also doubtful and reluctant to ¢ » 
ahead. All agree about the wonde: 
ful idea in principle, but there 
seems to end as far as aggressi\ ° 
tackling of preventive medicine 
concerned. 

Life insurance representatives ; 
these meetings generally took tl: 
position that the public does n 
want the service; that worthwhi! : 
medical examinations are expe! 
sive; that invitations to take suc) 
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examinations, when justified by the 
yolume of insurance carried, are 
rarely and indifferently accepted; 
that such invitees when advised of 
physical shortcomings are disposed 
not to obey; that the premium 
noney of the many policyholders 
not using the service of thorough 
periodic examinations should not be 
used to pay for the examinations of 
the few who do want the service; 
that the service properly belongs to 
the realm of the accident and health 
insurance companies; that they see 
no need for motivating policy hold- 
ers to take to the service through a 
pian of education through the 
pocketbook (i.e. a premium con- 
sideration) as the property insur- 
ance companies do; that there is too 
small a public interest to justify the 
creation of a life conservation engi- 
neers group in the medical profes- 
sion corresponding, for example, to 
the fire prevention engineers group 
in fire insurance; that there is no 
real experience as yet upon which 
to operate insurance-wise; in short 
that the American public, by and 
large, is uninterested and does not 
want the service. 

Medical representatives took 
about the same position at these 
meetings, namely that the public, 
with limited exceptions, does not 
want the service; that worthwhile 
dependable periodic examinations 
are necessarily expensive; that 
people do not obey when advised and 
that the limited interest makes it 
impractical, financially, to develop 
a group of doctors devoted career- 
wise to preventive medicine as dis- 
tinguished from the well recognized 
and sought after curative medical 
service. 

Such reasoning by big profes- 
sions leaves those who appreciate 
the seriousness and magnitude of 
the problem in a state of mental 
dizziness. One can only ask, do 
the practitioners in those profes- 
sions know the vital economic im- 
portance of the subject? Do they 
realize that the general public can 
not be expected to know what it 
does want, with respect to any vital 
social and economic problem, until 
it has been educated into an under- 
standing of the desired service, as 
regards its economic significance to 
family and decent living, as well as 
to the dire consequences resulting 
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from neglect or deliberate disobedi- 
ence? Do they realize that the gen- 
eral public with respect to any 
outstanding social and economic 
program must be patiently trained 
and saturated with the subject-mat- 
ter under consideration from youth 
onward through a well organized 
educational effort within our school 
system as well as otherwise wher- 
ever opportunity offers? 

As professional men do they real- 
ize that every profession and busi- 
ness has the obligation to motivate 
the public educationally along all 


important lines pertaining to the 
profession or business? Do they 
realize that refusal to serve in that 
manner only invites governmental 
action where the cause is unmistak- 
ably vital to humanity? And do 
they appreciate that everything must 
have a beginning ; that they must do 
the starting to acquire the experi- 
ence, the absence of which is so 
often used as an alibi for not be- 
ginning at all? 

Half-hearted indifference cannot 
continue. The need for conservation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Life Value—Continued 


of the human life value is so vital 
and so appealing to a common-sense 
view of family welfare, the very 
economic corner stone of the nation, 
that the subject cannot be neglected 
for long. Aggressive action seems 
self-evident. The future seems 
bright and the following new hori- 
zons are developing ever increas- 
ingly. 


(1) Beginning only in 1904, col- 
legiate education in insurance has 


had a remarkable growth since 
1926-27. For the academic year 
1952-53 (survey by David Mc- 


Cahan and Morris Hamburg, pub- 
lished by the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion For Insurance Education) two 
hundred and thirty-nine universities 
and colleges in the United States 
were reported as offering a total of 
nine hundred and seventy-two insur- 
ance courses with an enrollment of 
over thirty thousand. These courses 
include two hundred and four sur- 
vey courses for the lay student, in- 
cluding both life and property insur- 
ance, one hundred and eighty-nine 
specialized life insurance courses, 
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and three hundred and thirty-three 
courses in property and casualty in- 
surance. Naturally, these courses 
will include loss prevention instruc- 
tion along economic lines. The life 
insurance courses will naturally em- 
phasize the human life value as the 
basis of life insurance. Some insti- 
tutions are already emphasizing loss 
prevention to the extent of a sepa- 
rate course. 


Graduates (having received the 
loss prevention concept) will be re- 
turning to their respective com- 
munities to become leaders in busi- 
ness, in the school system, the 
church, the press, in social com- 
munity work, and in other ways, and 
will spread the gospel of life con- 
servation work. Moreover in 1950 
the so-called “Graduate Work-shop 
in Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation” was established to interest 
secondary school teachers and su- 
pervisors, especially those engaged 
in the teaching of business educa- 
tion, home economics, and the social 
studies, so that they might introduce 
the subject-matter of their instruc- 
tion in insurance, investments, bank- 
ing, home ownership, and budgeting 
into their respective high schools. 
This past summer twelve universi- 
ties gave the course to some four 
hundred and eighty carefully se- 
lected teachers from about that num- 
ber of high schools, and they had an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the basic importance of loss 


prevention. Education necessarily 
functions broadly and_ therefore 


slowly. But the leaven of that force 
is bound to make its wholesome 
popular appeal. 


(2) As more and more com- 
munity leaders become acquainted 
with the life conservation concept, 
through our educational system, ag- 
gressive action will show itself in 
many directions. Municipal and 
other social organizations will as- 
sume the mission of furthering such 
a worthwhile cause, with the result 
that an added emphasis to the sub- 
ject will be encouraged in our school 
system. The church and press will 
see fit to promote the cause, as will 
also the radio, television and scien- 
tific foundations. Corporations and 
other employers will also see in- 
creasingly the value to themselves 
and their workers of promoting the 
cause among their employees, just 








as in recent yeats they have been 
won over to the promotion of group 
life insurance and pensions for their 
working forces. 


(3) In due time life and accident 
and health insurance companies will 
realize increasingly that an informed 
public does want the service; that 
there is a need for human life con- 
servation engineers just as we have 
for years recognized the need for 
fire prevention engineers; and that 
indemnity in the event of loss is not 
the only true insurance, but that 
prevention of unnecessary loss in 
the first instance is the greatest in 
surance of all. They will realize 
that life conservation is a blessing to 
the insured and even more to his 
family; also that it can be made 
commendably gainful to the insur- 
ance company itself. Always a 
cepting the idea as wonderful, both 
life and accident and health insur- 
ance companies will tackle the prol)- 
lem aggressively, and neither will 
argue that the service should be as- 
sumed by the other. There are onl 
two types of insurance, life and ac- 
cident and health insurance (dealing 
with the protection of the human 
life value), and property insurance 
(dealing with the property value). 


Field Underwriters 


(4) Life Insurance field under- 
writers, the group which contacts 
and advises the insuring public, is 
being rapidly __ professionalized 
through the American College oi 
Life Underwriters and its chartered 
life underwriter program. The col- 
lege operates nationally, on the col- 
legiate level and on a uniform basis 
in every area of the United State: 
Thus far 5,574 candidates hav: 
completed the entire series of C.L.U 
examinations. Another 7,381 hav 
completed one or more of the ex 
aminations but not all. Nearly 13, 
000 have thus passed all or some o 
the examinations. An equal addi 
tional number have enrolled it 
C.L.U. study classes without in 
tending to take the examinations, s‘ 
that it may be said that over twenty 
five thousand life underwriters have 
participated in C.L.U. class instruc 
tion. And let us remember that the 
C.L.U. professional educationa! 
program emphasizes the human life 
value and the conservation of that 
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value, as well as ethical advisory 
guidance of the client. Many be- 
lieve, as I do, that this large and 
rapidly increasing army of inter- 
mediary representatives, constitut- 
ing the connecting link between in- 
surer and insured, will be one of 
the primary forces to spread the 
cause of human life value conserva- 
tion far and wide among the mil- 
lions of American families. 


(5) The medical profession has 
done yeoman’s service with respect 
to curative medicine, so useful when 
the individual is in trouble. The . - 
progress has been enormous and 
will continue its excellent growth. 
3ut as regards preventive medicine 
—to keep a healthy person healthy” 
and avoid the likelihood of an ailing 
patient—the aggressive action has 
not been so apparent. But with the 
impact of all the other forces al- 
ready noted, the medical profession 
will also become increasingly con- 
scious of the fact that an informed 
awakened public does want the con- 
servation service. They will realize 
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is the Company's monthly 
magazine, bringing news, in- 
struction, information and 
motivation to its field as- 
sociates. It has been hon- 
ored by awards from the 
Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, and the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. 
Now in its 41st year of con- 
tinuous publication, the 


that the public wants life conserva- 
tion engineers (and we must have 
them developed by the medical pro- 
fession), just as we have fire pre- 
vention engineers. They will realize 
better that the prevention of an 
ailment in the first instance is quite 
as holy as the attempted cure of 
an ailment already existing. About 
a dozen important medical schools 
have already installed chairs of pre- 
ventive medicine. Probably before 
long a fair sized fraction of the huge 
sums now devoted to curative medi- 
cine will be contributed to the cause 
of preventive medicine. Before long 
let us hope that the medical profes- 
sion will regard preventive medicine 
as offering a commendably remu- 
nerative career-making opportunity, 
just as has been the case in curative 
medicine. 

Let us hope that before long 
American family heads will learn 
from all of the aforementioned 
sources, collectively speaking, that 
it pays to be as careful about the 
protection of their health, as they 
are habitually careful about the pe- 
riodic inspection of their material 
property and general investment 
estates. Among all of their economic 
admonitions let us hope that they 
will place very high this one: “Keep 
the healthy person healthy.” 
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EQUIOWA is a vital factor 
in the maintenance of close 
relationships between Field 


and Home Office. 
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DANGEROUS CONCEPT 

THE “HIGHLY DANGEROUS new, 
‘adequate income, concept of Social 
Security” can push not only the in- 
dividual but also business and in- 
dustry into dependence on the fed- 
eral government, Francis Davis, 
general agent of Indianapolis Life, 
Marion and president of the Indiana 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers, warned ‘officers and direc- 


tors of six local associations in the 
state recently. 


“The savings of our people are the 
primary source of financing for the 
expansion of business and industry 
that is essential to take care of our 
constantly-expanding labor force,” 
Davis said. “If the incentive of the 
individual to save is reduced, then 
there will be less and less money to 
finance business expansion. 
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Now, you can own the lifetime insurance 
protection you need, at premium rates so low that 


even the most modest family budget will stay balanced. 
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PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


The facts below were given candidates as a basis for the numbered 


questions which follow them. 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


After graduation from college, 
“A” took a job as sales representa- 
tive of a glassware company, cover- 
ing a territory of four states in the 
Rocky Mountain region. He proved 
to be very successful in this type of 
work, and after advancing rapidly 
in that organization he was offered 
and he accepted a position as re- 
gional sales representative of a large 
electrical appliance manufacturer. 
Several years later, in 1940, “A” 
purchased, with his savings and 
funds inherited from his father’s 
substantial estate, a controlling in- 
terest in “Sanborn’s, Inc.,” a small 
department store located in a middle 
western city of 75,000 population. 
“A” owns 3000 shares of common 
stock of the company, the other 2000 
shares being held by “B,” age 55, 
one of the founders of the firm 
which was organized in 1928. The 
firm retails a variety of merchandise 
including ready-to-wear clothes, 
household furnishings, fabrics and 
notions. 

At the present time “Sanborn’s, 
Inc.” has 29 full-time employes in- 
cluding ‘‘A,” the president, “B,” the 
vice president and secretary, and 
“C,” the treasurer. “A” and “B,” as 
owners of the company, share the 
major management responsibilities. 
“C,” a young accountant who joined 
the company in 1948, is assuming in- 
creasing responsibilities in connec- 
tion with its financial operations. 
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“A” is paid an annual salary of $25,- 
000, “B” an annual salary of $20,- 
000, and “C” an annual salary of 
$12,000. The earnings and divi- 
dends picture of the business has 
been excellent, the pattern for the 
past five years being: 


Total 
Dividends 
$25,000 
none 
25,000 
20,000 


Earnings (After 
Federal Taxes) 


30,000 
50,000 
40,000 


The corporation is authorized by 
its charter to issue 10,000 shares of 
common stock with par value of $10 
and 5,000 shares of 5% preferred 
stock. The original capitalization of 
the company consisted of 5,000 
shares of common and 2,000 shares 
of preferred, the latter being held 
entirely by the original president. 
When “A” purchased a controlling 
interest in the company, he contrib- 
uted sufficient funds to retire the 
preferred stock and was issued a 
$200,000, 5% income debenture 
bond, maturing in 1970. The store 
building was partially financed by a 
purchase money mortgage which has 
now been reduced to $100,000. 

Following is a highly simplified 
balance sheet as of December 31, 


60,000 30,000 1952: (Continued on the next page) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1953 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or 
to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Hence this 
set : substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 
grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting 
the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 











C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
ASSETS 


Accounts Receivable ... 
Inventory 
Building & Fixtures ... 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Accounts Payabie 
Bank Loans 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES QUESTION 1. 


**Sanborn’s, Inc.” has a line of 


credit for $200,000 with the “X”’ 
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“T haven't sold anyone yet, but it’s been fun trying!” 


Bankerslifemen Enjoy Their Work 


Even when they aren’t making calls in theatrical dressing rooms 
Bankerslifemen enjoy their work . . . and like it best of all 
when they make sales. 


That isn’t a completely selfish attitude, at all. The desire 
to render a valuable service . . . and an appreciation of the 
good feeling which comes from doing so . . . is instilled in a 
Bankerslifeman from his first days in his agency office. That’s 
why he really enjoys helping people solve the problems of life 
and living through his service. 


This service-mindedness which makes the Bankerslifeman 
enjoy his work helps make him the kind of life underwriter 
you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS Lf COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





National Bank. The company is 
paying 4% interest on its out- 
standing notes and 44% interest 
on the unused portion of the line, 


(a) (1) Outline the advan. 
tages to “Sanborn’s, Inc.” of 
maintaining a line of credit. 


(2) Why should interest have 
to be paid on the unused portion 
of the line? 


(b) Indicate all pertinent fac. 
tors that should be considered in 
determining whether or not the 
bank is justified in extending a 
line of credit of $200,000 to 
*“Sanborn’s, Inc.” 

(c) What effect, if any, would 
you expect the recent removal of 
government controls on instull- 
ment financing to have on the 
working capital requirements of 
the company? Explain. 

(d) If the “X” National Bank 
should find itself over-extended 
in its loans to businessmen, what 
facilities within the banking sys- 
tem could it draw upon to obtain 
additional funds? Describe the 
facilities briefly and explain the 
procedure which would be used. 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) (1) The main advantage 
which “Sanborn’s, Inc.” will enjoy 
due to the line of credit at the “X” 
National Bank is the assurance of a 
source of funds up to the line limit. 
The company’s credit rating with 
other businesses is thereby enhanced. 
An established line of credit facili- 
tates trading on the equity and re- 
duces the necessity of the company 
investing its own funds in working 
capital. 


(2) The bank is justified in 
charging a small interest rate on the 
unused portion of the line of credit 
because the line of credit is con- 
sidered a callable fund available to 
“Sanborn’s, Inc.” and if it is not 
used by them, it may restrict the 
bank in making loans to other clienis. 


(b) The factors which the bank 
should consider in determining 
whether or not the line of creclit 
should be allowed are the same as 
those used in determining the ad- 
visability of a straight loan. They 
include: 


(1) The history of the firm 
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(2) An evaluation of the present 
management 


(3) An analysis of the financial 
picture of the firm with respect to: 


a. Working capital ratio 
b. Earnings record 

c. Fixed charges 

d. Inventory turnover rate 


e. Ratio of capital and surplus to 
total liabilities 


f. Age of accounts receivable 


(4) Protection in case of loss of 
key personnel 


(5) The general economic out- 
look 


In addition to these the bank 
would want to estimate the approxi- 
mate usage of the line of credit and 
the alternative uses to which these 
funds could be put. 


(ce) Ordinarily the removal of 
government controls on installment 
financing would require a larger 
amount of working capital because 
of the increased volume of sales and 
because of the more liberal credit 
terms which would doubtless be al- 
lowed. If, however, the firm should 
decide to sell its accounts to some 
third party, such as a finance com- 
pany, it is conceivable that a smaller 
account of working capital would be 
required for even an increased vol- 
ume of sales. 


Meet the V. I. P. 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT . . . I'm a very important person 


where it means the most to me.. 


. with my Company. 


My happy relationship with Berkshire Life is best 
expressed in the complete satisfaction I get from the 
prompt, thoughtful handling of all my business. 
I'm not just a name on a list nor a pin on a map... 
I'm a valued Agent with “most important” cases. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 
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xing (d) The “X” National Bank 
could get relief from its over-exten- 
sion of credit through loans to busi- 
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BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢« CHARTERED 1851 


nessmen in one of three ways: (1) 
by rediscounting some of its com- 
mercial paper to the Federal Reserve 
Bank ; (2) by borrowing funds from 
a correspondent bank; and (3) by 
disposing of some of its earning 
assets to other banks. 


The rediscounting of commercial 
paper at the Federal Reserve Bank 
is one method of meeting the situ- 
ation. The “X” Bank would take 
some of its acceptable negotiable 
paper to the Federal Reserve Bank 
which would, in turn, credit the “X” 
ltank’s deposit or reserve account 
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W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., 


with the amount of the paper less the 
discount charge. 


If the “X” Bank were to borrow 
from correspondent banks, the “X” 
Bank would obtain an asset in ex- 
change for the assumption of a liabil- 
ity although it would of course pay 
interest on its loan. 


The third method, sale of earning 
assets to other banks, would merely 
give the “X” National Bank liquidity 


President 


by exchanging these assets for cur- 
rency or a deposit credit in another 
bank. This represents a more dras- 
tic step since it eliminates entirely 
the earnings from such assets 
whereas the other methods may en- 
able the “X” National Bank to 
profit by the difference between what 
it receives in interest and what it 
pays by way of a rediscount rate or 
interest. 
(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 2. 


In anticipation of a continua- 
tion of the present period of pros- 
perity, “Sanborn’s, Inc.” is con- 
sidering an expansion of its in- 
ventory, which will involve, in 
addition to other types of mer- 
chandise, products which are sub- 
ject to resale price-maintenance 
agreements with the manufac- 
turer. 


(a) (1) Outline the argu- 
ments for and against such price- 


maintenance agreements. 

(2) In 1951, the United States 
Supreme Court was called upon 
to clarify the provisions of the 
Federal statute (Miller-Tydings 
Act) under the authority of which 
such resale price-maintenance 
agreements had been negotiated. 
Under what constitutional pro- 
vision could the U. S. Supreme 
Court assume jurisdiction in this 
situation? Be precise. 

(b) The contemplated expan- 
sion of inventory would require 
an addition of $100,000 to the 
permanent working capital funds 
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life insurance in force exceeds 
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PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
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WORKSHOPS... 


A series of six down-to-earth, informal 
workshops has been scheduled by State 
Mutual for early next spring. At each of 
the two-day meetings, top producers in each 
group will plan and conduct the sessions. 
Emphasis will be placed on improving and 
Qualifica- 
tions have purposely been kept at a minimum 
so the majority of our associates can attend 
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of the firm. Outline the various 
methods which might be used by 
this firm to obtain the additional 
funds. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) (1) Arguments supporti:: 
the price-maintenance agreeme 
are: (1) elimination of cut-thros 
(destructive) competition, (2) main- 
tenance of competition in the lon: 
run, and (3) facilitation of brandi 
for better quality. 


The arguments against pric 
maintenance agreements are: ( 
such agreements are contrary to tlie 
spirit of free enterprise, (2) prote-- 
tion is afforded the inefficient r:- 
tailer, and (3) the agreements e 
courage unethical or questional 
business practices. 


(2) The U. S. Supreme Conrt 
could assume jurisdiction in this 
situation since a Federal law (Mil- 
ler-Tydings Act) is involved. This 
law is based upon the Constitutional 
provision giving the Federal gover: 
ment authority to regulate interstate 
commerce. Through the organiza- 
tion of our judicial system and the 
relationship established between the 
lower Federal courts, the Courts of 
Appeals and the Supreii:e Court, 
such price-maintenance, agreement 
cases could be adjudicated by thie 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


(b) Various methods might be 
used by “Sanborn’s, Inc.” to obtain 
the additional permanent working 
capital needed. They include: 


(1) Sale of additional comm: 
stock ; 


(2) Sale of preferred stock; 
(3) Sale of bonds; 


(4) Sale of fixed assets with : 
lease-back contract ; 


(5) Term loan from a bank or : 
insurance company ; 


(6) Increase in the present mo: 
gage on buildings or the sale of < 
second mortgage. 
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The firm would want to determine 
a financing plan which would make 
available the funds needed under the 
nost favorable cost and repayment 
a rangements. 


QUESTION 3. 


“Sanborn’s, Inc.” provides an 
interesting case study of the fi- 
nancial policies of a small corpo- 
ration. This is particularly true 
in its treatment of earnings. 


(a) Indicate the factors which 
presumably would be considered 
by the tax authorities in deter- 
mining whether the penalty tax 
‘ under Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code dealing with im- 
proper accumulations of surplus 
would be applicable in this case. 


(b) (1) If the board of di- 
rectors should declare a_ stock 
dividend of $100,000, what 
would be the effect on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet? Be precise 
and show balance sheet figures 
affected by this action. 


(2) Would such a dividend 
be taxable to the stockholders 
under the Federal income tax 
laws? Explain. 


(c) What factors were prob- 
ably responsible for the replace- 
ment of the preferred stock with 
the 5% income debenture bond? 
In your answer, indicate the na- 


ture of an 


bond. 


income debenture 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) The basic reason for Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is to close off a loophole whereby 
individual tax payers associated with 
closely controlled businesses could 
avoid paying personally a surtax on 
earnings from their corporations by 
accumulating the earnings in the 
corporation instead of distributing 
them in dividends to themselves. 
But the section has been difficult for 
the Internal Revenue Department 
‘o administer. 
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The department will pay close 
attention to any corporation that has 
not distributed at least 70% of its 
earnings as taxable dividends. 
Hence, in a case such as this where 
only 50% had been paid out in each 
of the past three years, the depart- 
ment might conceivably raise the 
question whether surplus had been 
improperly accumulated. The de- 
partment will also carefully scruti- 
nize returns which show (1) cor- 
porate investments in non-related 
types of businesses, (2) loans to 
officers and stockholders from sur- 
plus, (3) close family control, and 
(4) retention of earnings to main- 


tain a surplus beyond the reasonable 
needs of the corporation. 


The 70% rule is arbitrary and a 
corporation which has distributed 
less than that proportion of its earn- 
ings, as is the case with “Sanborn’s, 
Inc.,” could avoid the tax by showing 
that the accumulation was reason- 
able. Factors that have been con- 
sidered by the courts in such cases 
are possible contingencies or emér- 
gencies for which provision is being 
made, working capital needs, depre- 
ciation, competition, depression haz- 
ards, plans for expansion, and the 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


relative individual tax situations of 
owners if the earnings are retained 
rather than distributed. 


(b) (1) The declaration of a 
$100,000 stock dividend, would de- 
crease the surplus account from 
$305,000 to $205,000, and would 
increase the capital stock account 


able to the stockholder unless it 
changes the relative proportion of 
the stockholder’s equity in the cor- 
poration. The proportion of each 
stockholder would not be changed 
by the action here mentioned. 


(c) An income debenture bond is 
secured only by the general assets of 
the issuing corporation. Further- 





more, the interest payment becomes 
an obligation only when the corpora- 
tion’s earnings are sufficient to pay 
the interest. 





from $50,000 to $150,000. 














(2) Such a dividend is not tax- 
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New home for a growing company 


Efficient management plus carefully chosen 
and trained personnel have combined to main- 
tain the sound and consistent growth of Cen- 
tral Life over the last 58 years. 

As a result, one of the most modern office 
buildings in the midwest is now under con- 
struction and will soon house the company 
which has established this enviable record. 


“Where QUALITY is the Keynote” = 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY © Des Moines 6, lowa 


Central Life offers ambitious 
Life Underwriters ai? General 
Agency minded men... 

A STRONG COMPANY 
GENEROUS COMPENSATION 
EFFECTIVE TRAINING 
EXCELLENT TERRITORY 




























One important reason for replac- 
ing the preferred stock with the 5% 
income debenture bond could have 
been the corporate income tax ad- 
vantage. Interest on debt is allow- 
able as a deduction in determining 
the net taxable income of a corpora- 
tion whereas the dividend paid on 
preferred stock cannot be taken as a 
deduction. 

Furthermore, the preferred stock 
has no maturity date, whereas thie 
bonds have a definite due date which 
approximates “A’s” probable age of 
retirement. He would presumal ly 
be able to get this amount of capital 
out of the business at that time 
which would not necessarily be the 
situation if he had preferred stock. 

Finally, in the case of the sto 
dividends would not be payable un 
declared whereas in the case of tle 
bonds, the interest is payable if and 
when earned. This might have been 
regarded by “A” as a definite ac- 
vantage in assuring a more regular 
income. 
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QUESTION 4. 


“C” has suggested that the 
board of directors of “Sanborn’s, 
Inc.” should consider the feasibil- 
ity of converting the company 
into a partnership. 


(a) What factors should be 
evaluated by the board of direc- 
tors in considering “‘C’s” sugges- 
tion? Explore the ramifications 
of each factor. 


(b) Assuming that the board 
approved “C’s” suggestion, out- 
line the steps by which the con- 
version could be accomplishe:|, 
pointing out any legal require- 
ments that might have to be con:- 


plied with. 






Answer to Question 4. 


(a) One of the important fa:- 
tors which the directors should co:- 
sider is the taxation aspect of the 
proposed change. A corporation 
subject to liability for income tax 
whereas a partnership as such is not 
subject to income tax liability. An 
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information return is filed by the 
partnership which shows the share 
of earnings for each partner that is 
includable in the latter’s individual 
tax return, but no tax liability ac- 
crues to the partnership organiza- 
tion as such. It is of course con- 
ceivable that the total taxes on any 
given amount of business earnings 
may be less when taxed only to the 
individual as a partner than when 
first taxed to a corporation as profits 
and then the dividends derived there- 
from are taxed to the individual as a 
stockholder. 

Another factor is the restriction 
of operation of a corporation as 
compared to a partnership. A cor- 
poration is limited to operation 
within the charter powers under 
which it was established. A part- 
nership, on the other hand, is not 
thus restricted. Furthermore, the 
partnership type of organization is 
freer as respects regulation and filing 
of reports. Less information need 
be made available to the public and 
the governmental agencies by part- 
nerships than by corporations. 

The board should also consider a 
number of factors which seem to 
favor the corporate type of organiza- 


tion. For example, in a partnership 
each partner is subject to unlimited 
personal liability for the debts of the 
partnership organization. Each part- 
ner may bind the partnership by his 


individual acts. In the case of a 
stockholder of a corporation, his 
liability for corporate debts is dis- 
tinctly limited. An individual stock- 
holder does not have the right to 
obligate the corporation or any of 
the other stockholders by his per- 
sonal acts as a stockholder. 

Another important consideration 
is the continuity of existence enjoyed 
by the corporation as contrasted with 
the limited life of a partnership. A 
partnership is terminated by the 
death, insanity, or bankruptcy of one 
of the partners. A corporation’s life 
is unaffected by such contingencies 
occurring to any of its stockholders. 
Also, it is easier to transfer owner- 
ship of corporate interests than it is 
to transfer ownership interests in a 
partnership. 

Finally, the credit position of the 
corporation is generally much 
stronger than that of a partnership 
hecause of the continuity of exist- 
ence enjoyed by the corporation. 
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ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


BRUCE M. COX. Mgr., Portland, Oregon Agency 


After two short years of part time work with ANICO, Bruce 
M. Cox was made District Manager in the Portland, Oregon 
Agency in 1949. Because he did such an outstanding job in 


this position, 


he was the natural choice to succeed as 


manager when Mr. Gifford Hudson was transferred to San 


Francisco. Since becoming Mana 
Agency, Mr. Cox has maintain 


© of the Portland, Oregon 
the high standards of the 


agency and continued with outstanding quality production 


for the company. 


* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 

* A management philosophy that is based.on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 

*& The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
‘/ Ge 


MuMAaANCE 


“pny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





FOR SUCCESS ! 





The opportunities for career men pre- 
sented in the Company‘s Program of Expansion, pro- 
vides the Chandler Harris Agency of Georgia with all 


the IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS for continued 


growth and development. 


830 West Peachtree St., 


Agency Offices: 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Chandler Harris, 
Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
In excess of 


$140,000,000.00 


National Old Line. 


Insurance Company 





(b) In converting a corporation 
to a partnership form of organiza- 
tion, the following steps will be re- 
quired : 


(1) Consent for dissolution of the 
corporation must be secured from 
stockholders. 


(2) All creditors of the corpora- 
tion must be satisfied either by pay- 
ment or by acceptance of the part- 
nership form of organization. 


(3) The corporation would be 
legally dissolved by petitioning the 
appropriate governmental agency. 


(4) A partnership agreement 
should be set up to stipulate the con- 
ditions of the new organization. 


(5) The new partnership should 
be registered and other specific re- 
quirements of the state or local law 
should be met. 

(To be continued) 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & Bateman ‘ 


Colorado Supreme Court Rules on 
Refund of Premiums Paid on Policies 
in Estate Tax Program. 


One Mr. Oberg, agent for Con- 
stitution Life Insurance Company, 
approached Robert B. Rogerson and 
Bonnie Lee Rogerson, husband and 
wife, to sell them some life insur- 
ance as part of their estate tax pro- 
gram. Mr. Oberg convinced them 
that a $20,000 policy for each of 
them would reduce their liability for 
payment of estate taxes on the death 
of either. The agent stated to Mr. 
Rogerson that his premium would 
be $1,767.60 and to Mrs. Rogerson 
that her premium would be $1,- 
099.20 and that the policies would 
he called “Commercial Whole Life” 
policies. 

The agent stated that for estate 
tax purposes the ownership of each 
policy would be vested exclusively 
with the insured; in other words, 
the insured would be the absolute 
owner of the policy with no interest 
whatsoever with the spouse. The 
Rogersons were delivered two 
“Whole Life’ policies with the pre- 
mium on the wife’s the same and 
the premium on the husband’s in- 
creased to $1,808.60. These policies 
were refused by the Rogersons and 
they asked the company for a refund 
of premium. The company refused 
and the Rogersons sued for the re- 
fund. The trial court held that both 
husband and wife could recover the 
premiums paid. The company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. 

After reviewing the facts of the 
matter, the Colorado Supreme Court 
divided the case into three ques- 
tions : 


First: Where a person signs an ap- 
plication for life insurance and ten- 
ders a year’s premium in an amount 
fixed by the company’s agent; 


where said application contains a 
statement that it and the policy 
thereafter to be issued shall consti- 
tute the entire agreement between 
the parties; and where the applica- 
tion contains a provision exempting 
the company from liability upon any 
parol agreements; can the company 
increase the annual premium above 
the amount originally fixed and 
justify such increase by an alleged 
parol agreement between the in- 
sured and the agent that the home 
office should have the right to 
change the amount of the premium? 

To this question the court stated 

the answer should be in the nega- 
tive. 
Second: Where, in an application 
for the issuance of a policy for life 
insurance, the policy to be issued 
was described as a “Commercial 
Whole Life” contract, and the 
policy issued bore the identification 
of a “Whole Life” contract, in the 
absence of any evidence that there 
was a difference between the two 
expressions as applied to contracts 
of insurance, is there such a variance 
between the application and the pol- 
icy issued thereon as to warrant re- 
fusal by applicant to accept the 
policy and justify his demand for 
a refund of premium? 

To which the court answered in 
the negative, also. 

Then the third question was 
whether or not the trial court erred 
in holding there was a variance be- 
tween the application and the policy 
issued in connection with the provi- 
sion relating to the ownership of all 
rights under the policy, to which 
the court answered yes. 

The court concluded that the pol- 
icy issued on the life of Robert B. 
Rogerson did not contain a variance 
with the application sufficient to 
warrant a demand of refund, how- 
ever, the increase in the amount of 








the premium would be sufficient i» 
warrant a refund. The action of th« 
trial court in directing a refund 
$1,099.20 on the wife’s separate 
owned policy is reversed, as there 
was not sufficient variance betwec 1 
amounts, policies, etc., to warrai { 
such. Constitution Life Ins. Co. v». 
Rogerson et al, Colorado Supren : 
Court No. 17,245. 1 CCH Lite 
Cases (2d) 1022. Filed July 1', 
1954. 


Counsel : 

R. Hickman Walker, Security Liie 
Building, Denver, Colorado 

for plaintiff in error. 

Albert P. Fischer and Ward H. 
Fischer, First National Bank Bldg, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

for defendants in error. 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules on Suit 

for Proceeds of Policy Allegedly Not 

Issued Within a Reasonable Time 
from Receipt of Application. 


On August 30, 1950 Kenneth Pat- 
ten applied to agent Kenneth Bly, 
representing the Continental Ca: 
ualty Company for an insurance 
policy protecting his family for 
losses due to Poliomyelitis. The 
premium on the policy was $10, 
which Patten paid to the agent. Th 
application for the policy was signe 
by the plaintiff and receipt given t 
him. The application stated thereo 
that there would be “immediate cov 
erage from date of policy.” Th 
receipt stated that protection becam 
effective at noon on the date « 
policy and would continue in forc 
for two full years. The applicatio 
was transmitted to the general agen 
at Toledo where it arrived Septem 
ber 1. It was then forwarded t 
Chicago, and was received ther 
September 4. As September 4t! 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


was Labor Day, a legal holiday, the 
application was processed and on 
September 8, the policy was issued. 

On September 6 and 7 two of the 
plaintiff’s children became ill with 
Poliomyelitis and the insured ap- 
plied for benefits under the policy 
and was refused by the company. 

The plaintiff insured sued in tort 
for $15,000, alleging negligence and 
unreasonable delay in the failure of 
the defendant to act upon the ap- 
plication for insurance. The lower 
court gave the defendant insurance 
company an instructed verdict. The 
intermediate appellant court reversed 
this decision stating that it should 
have been a jury question. The case 
was certified to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 

The Supreme Court stated that 
the basic question to be determined 
was whether or not the applicant for 
a policy of accident insurance, who 
pays the premium at the time of the 
application, may in an action in tort 
recover from the insurance company 
damages for the failure to act within 
a reasonable time? Does the insur- 
ance company owe a noncontractual 
duty under these circumstances? 

The majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court states that they know 
of no principle of common law 
which imposes upon the insurance 
company any duty to act upon an 
offer which it receives even though 
it may have solicited that offer. In 
other words, there would be no lia- 
bility for any delay occasioned by 
the insurance company. 

In a concurring opinion Justice 
Zimmerman states that under the 
circumstances described in this case 
that there was no evidence of un- 
reasonable delay in handling of the 
application and in issuing the policy. 
It was incumbent on the plaintiff 
to show negligence on the part of 
the insurer to sustain any right of 
recovery it may have and as a matter 
of law there was a failure of proof 
in this respect. There was a dis- 
senting opinion by Chief Justice 
Weygandt. He states that the al- 
legations in the petition do not state 
a cause of action in tort and that the 
evidence presents a factual question 
for the determination of-a jury. Pat- 
ten v. Continental Casualty -Com- 
pany, Ohio Supreme Court No. 33,- 
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819. 1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 1010. 
Decided June 16, 1954. 


Counsel : 

Newcomer, Newcomer & Shaffer, 
121 W. Butler Street, Bryan, Ohio 
for appellee. 

Gebhard & Hogue, Citizens National 
Bank Bidg., Bryan, Ohio 

for appellant. 


VETERANS REPAY GI LOANS 


VETERANS HAVE REPAID in full 
684,623 GI loans for homes, farms, 
and businesses totalling more than 
$3 billion in the past decade of the 
GI loan program, Veterans Adminis- 
tration announced today. These 
loans, repaid as of June 25, 1954, 
represent nearly 19% of the 3,632,- 
518 loans made totalling $23.9 bil- 


lion. 


This high rate of repayment is 
matched by the low rate of claims 
VA has paid on foreclosed loans— 
32,574, or less than one percent, of 
the total number of loans made. To 
date, the Government has suffered 
an out-of-pocket loss of only $27 





161 East 42nd St. © NewYork 17, N.Y. 


million and that amount is subject 
to substantial further recoveries 
either by sale of acquired security 
or from veterans themselves. 

Although the majority of the 
loans repaid are for homes, more 
business loans have been paid off 
percentage-wise. More than 135,- 
714 business loans, or 63% of the 
214,544 loans made, have been paid 
back in full. Total amount of the 
business loans repaid is more than 
$332.9 million out of $577.7 million 
borrowed by veterans. Of the 214,- 
544 business loans made, VA has 
paid claims on 11,643, or only 5.4%. 
The current loss before further re- 
coveries is $9.4 million. 

Fifteen percent, or 512,090 or the 
3,351,643 home loans made since 
1944 have been repaid in full. 
Money-wise, nearly $2.7 billion has 
been repaid out of $23.1 billion bor- 
rowed. GI home loans are usually 
written with fifteen to thirty-year 
terms. Claims paid by VA on fore- 
closed home loans amount to only 
18,886 or approximately one-half of 
one percent of the loans made. Cur- 
rent loss to VA before further re- 
coveries is $16.3 million dollars. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A FEW ANSWERS :—‘“When you say 
‘no,’ you're not saying it to me, but 
to your family.” John R. Braue, 
Midland, Texas. 

“T hope I'll always be able to of- 
fer you life insurance, but the day 
may come when I can’t even take 
your application. Right now, I 
can.” Goodwin P. Broaddus, Jr., 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

“You say you'd rather wait ? Why 
not wait till you need it? If you can 
tell me when that will be, I'll put it 
on my pad to come back.” Sher- 
wood S. Eberth, CLU, New Haven. 

“If you were going away on a 
long trip, how much would you ar- 
range for your wife to have every 
month?” Laruent Gagnon, Sillery, 
Quebec. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES — Abundant 
mortgage money for housing and 
modernization loans spells good 
news not only for construction 
workers, but also for air condition- 
ing, plumbing, heating, electrical, 
roofing and wall board manufactur- 
ers and dealers. 

Another million new homes this 
year is opening several million 
empty rooms to the blandishments 
of appliance, furniture and floor 
covering salesmen. Following a 
sluggish first half, 1954 will close 
with household goods production 
definitely back in the race for the 
consumer dollar. Following the fam- 
ily practice of giving “something 
for the home’—a Christmas gift 
trend that started with expensive 
television sets—merchants are ex- 
pecting to move a tremendous vol- 
ume of big-ticket items in the next 
few weeks. 
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Manufacturers’ outlay for capital 
goods, i.e., the machines that make 
machines, is, according to the Com- 
merce Department, approximately 
twenty-six billion dollars. This is 
within a few percentage points of 
last year’s high. Among the com- 
panies investing about the same as 
last year for buildings and equip- 
ment are electrical machinery, stone, 
clay and glass products, food and 
paper. The most spectacular cap- 
ital expenditure increase (thirty 
percent more than last year) is 
noted among the motor vehicle and 
other transportation equipment man- 
ufacturers. 








AN UNDERWRITER’S CAROL. There 
is great joy in the world, much of 
which is centered in the ownership 
of tangible things. The multiple-line 
underwriter, has it within his power 
to make that joy long lasting. In 
the public mind, he has property in- 
surance to protect things, casualty 
insurance to protect the money to 
buy things, and life and accident in- 
surance to protect the man who 
makes the money to buy things. 

He, in the words of Solomon, may 
well enjoy the good things that exist 
this season and leave the signs of 
his gladness everywhere. 


“THE CARRIAGE TRADE.” It has 
new meaning these days. To ser 
more than fifty-three million youn; 
sters, under eighteen years of ay 
(projected to sixty-two million | 
1960), there are 1,175 manufactu 
ers of children’s apparel who a 
producing a total sales volume 
excess of one billion dollars whi 
is retailed, in part, through fiftee 
thousand kiddie clothiers. 


The juvenile market is jumpin 
Ask any distributor of clothing, 
footwear, blankets, furniture, car 
riages, walkers, tricycles, toys at 
games. 


AGRICULTURE—Everybody is pe 

simistic about the future of farming, 
except farmers. Actually, the mod- 
ern efficient farmer-businessman 
(and he’s about the only*one left in 
the farming picture) is like an 

other of today’s consumers; he has 
money to spend and is willing to 
spend it when properly sold. He is 
in a better buying mood than a vear 
ago, especially for the big ticket 
items, such as machinery. One re: 

son a wheat farmer, for exampl 

may be tempted to open his pur: 
is the 1955 farm law. Even if hi 
flexible price support falls to tl 

minimum of eighty-two and on 

half percent of parity, his crop « 

golden grain may indeed prov 

golden. Sellers close to the fart 

market know the revolutionar 
changes in the farmer’s economi 

financial and social makeup. Toda 
a man of the soil in no wise resen 

bles his counterpart of a generatio 

ago. An example: Eighty-eight pet 

cent of farmers have electric ser\ 

ice; the comparable figure prewa 
was eleven percent. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: Richard M. Fee is general 
acent of the Kansas City office of this com- 
yuny. He formerly was life underwriter 
in Duluth, Minn. for the company. 

Earl L. Allison, formerly agency assist- 
ant at the home office, has been appointed 
assistant general agent of the Denver gen- 
eral agency. 

Charles F. Eddy has been appointed 
assistant general agent to head the Day- 
ton district office, succeeding Robert D. 
Slimmon who was named general agent 
at Bridgeport. 


American Investors Life: Josh B. Hodge, 
formerly of the Insurance Company of 
Texas, has been named special represent- 
ative in the Longview (Texas) district. 
Glenn B. Gabbard, former San Angelo 
agent, has been named district manager 
and will retain his office in that city. 

H. D. Hastings, formerly with American 
Casualty and Life, has been appointed 
general agent for the Dallas-East Texas 
territory. 


American National: Melvin E. Martindale 
is the accident and health actuary for the 
company. He was formerly actuary to the 
lexas Board of Insurance Commissioners. 

llvin R. Paris is manager of the com- 
pany’s new agency at Fort Smith, Arkan- 
Sas. 


Atlantic Life: Charles T. McCreight, for- 
merly assistant manager with the com- 
pany, has been appointed general agent 
in Lubbock, Texas. 


Bankers Life: William F. Spotz has been 
named Chicago agency manager replac- 
ing Warren F. Groce, resigned. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska: Frank W. Rei, 
formerly assistant general agent at Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed assistant 
director of training. 

W. L. Roush succeeds his father R. E. 
Roush as general agent in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

P. W. Bodenstab has been appointed 
general agent at North Platte, Neb. suc- 
ceeding A. R. Rasmussen, transferred to 
Salina, Kansas. 

James W. Conley has been appointed 
general agent at the San Francisco agency. 

Fred C. Thomsen has been transferred 
from Minneapolis to Kansas City as gen- 
eral agent to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of general agent Lewis B. 
Leflar. 


Bankers Security Life Ins. Society: The 
ordinary life accounting and underwrit- 
ing office has’ been moved from Des 
Moines to Washington, D. C. Allen East- 
lick will be in charge of the new office 
as actuary and underwriter. 
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A regional office will be maintained in 
Des Moines under the management of 
Raymond L. Smith. 

A regional office will be 
Washington under the 
J. Reuben Darr, CLU. 


located at 
management of 


Berkshire Life: Joseph L. Speyer, C.L.U., 
is the general agent of the first of two 
new agencies operating in Boston and 
will temporarily head all Boston opera- 
tions. 

Walter H. Boireau, general agent fo1 
the company in Boston for 22 years is 
dead. 


Business Men's Assurance: FL. L. Sharpe, 
district manager, is in charge of the new 
Celina, Ohio district office servicing west 
central Ohio. 

Glen R. O’Laverty, district supervisor, 
is head of the new district office at Bluff- 
ton, Indiana, serving northeastern In- 
diana. 


Connecticut General Life: A new bro- 
kerage office has been opened at the Sut- 
ton Building at 172 South Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. under the manage- 
ment of Lyman R. Whelan, formerly bro- 
kerage assistant at the Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. C. branch office. 

S. Russell McGee, Jr. is manager of the 
new agency in Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Crown Life: Robert N. Hicks is general 
agent for this company in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Federal Life: Searcy 
and Joseph A. 
pointed 


J. Graham, C.L.U. 
Gorman have beet ap- 
assistant superintendents of 
agencies. Thomas Johnson, has’ been 
named agency secretary. 

William Motter, former insurance ex- 
aminer for Illinois, has joined the com- 
pany as assistant to the comptroller. 


Franklin Life: Richard C. Hassberger has 
been appointed regional manager in 
northern Michigan. Mr. Hassberger was 
formerly with the Mutual Benefit Life. 

Howard R. Atkin, formerly with Lin- 
coln National Life, has been appointed 
general agent in Salt Lake City. 


Great Southern Life: William V. Crook 
joined this company as agency assistant 
in Houston. He formerly was_ branch 
manager for the Great American Reserve 
Life in Amarillo. 


Great-West Life: V. E. Schweitzer is now 
group supervisor in charge of administra- 
tion for the company’s Ontario group 
office. R. M. Gaby, former associate group 
supervisor, has been appointed group 


supervisor. Both 
be associated 
ager, IV. 


men will continue to 
with Eastern group man- 
Preston Gilbride, C.L.U. 


Guaranty Union Life: George P. Schlim 
per has been promoted trom assistant 
manager to manager of the office services 
department. 

Mark P. Matulich has been appointed 
manager of policy benefits and group 
insurance department. He was formerly 
assistant manager of the department. 


Guardian Life: Gordon I. 
joined this company as 
for the Pacific Coast. 


Cantelon has 
agency director 


Indianapolis Life: 4/vin R. Meyer, foi 
merly with the New York Life Ins. Co., 
has been appointed field supervisor. 


John Hancock: James W. Moriarty has 
been appointed manager and Thomas F. 
Sullivan associate manager of the New 
York City group office. Gordon L. Rich 
ardson has been promoted to manager of 
the Washington, D. C. group office of 
this company succeeding Mr. Moriarty. 


Liberty Life: In the combination division 
T. B. Rhame, Manning, S. C., has been 
appointed manager and the following as 
sistant managers have been announced: 
William E. Cunningham, Jr., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Robert J]. Horne, Monroe, N. C.; 
Jean B. Meek, Camden, 8. C.; G. M. Me 
Duffie, Jr., Lumberton, N. C.; Joseph E. 
Rimes, Winnsboro, 8S. C.; W. 8. Thomas, 
Rockingham, N. C. and William F. 
Whitaker, Augusta, Ga. 

In the ordinary division William T. 
Lyon has been appointed manager at 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wallace P. Buran, manager, 
Albany, Ga.; Horace L. Atwell, Jr., asso 
ciate manager, and Clarence Miller Price, 
assistant manager at Washington, D. C. 


Life of Georgia: J. 8. Tibbitts, formerly 
staff manager in Marietta, Ga., has been 
appointed district manager at Alexandria, 
La. 

F. C. Tillery of Sheffield, Ala., 
Dawson of Greenville, S. C., and Vinel S. 
Lewis of Portsmouth, Va., have been 
promoted from staff managers to train 
ing assistants for this company. 


Davi 


Life of Virginia: Joseph L. Hughes has 
been named manager of the new district 
office in Jacksonville, Florida. 


Lincoln National Life: A new office has 
been opened in Columbia, S. C. with 
headquarters in the Palmetto State Life 
Building; FE. Melbourne Ussery has been 
appointed general agent. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Manhattan Life: Nicholas J. Dop, Jr., 
formerly agency supervisor of the Simp- 
son agency, has been made general agent 
in Chicago with headquarters at 10336 
South Western Avenue. 

The appointment of E. Donald Fuerst 
as co-general agent with general agent 
Harry W. Porter is announced by the 
company. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Henry L. 
Metzger, C.L.U., has been named manager 
of the Akron agency succeeding William 
R. Smith, resigned. Mr. Metzger is vice 
president of the Akron Life Underwriters 
Assn. and chairman of the Life Under- 
writers Training Council in Summit 
County. 


Midiand Mutual Life: Charles H. Elliott 
is the new director of sales promotion and 
advertising. He formerly was with the 
sales promotion department of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity. 


Midland National: Marvin W. Win- 
chester, formerly advertising manager of 
the Waseca, Minnesota, newspapers, has 
been appointed director of advertising 
and public relations. 


Monumental Life: Frank J. Doetzer, for- 
merly an agency executive, has been ap- 
pointed agency director. 

Wilburn C. Hale, formerly manager of 
the Flint District, has been appointed 
agency executive. 

W. Roy Pollard has been promoted to 
administrative assistant in the agency 
department. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Arthur G. Board- 
man, C.L.U., has been appointed general 
agent of the Boston agency. Mr. Board- 
man, formerly assistant general agent at 
Boston, succeeds Fern D. Haselton, retired. 


Mutual of New York: George E. Haines 
and John F. Sheldon have joined the sales 
promotion staff. Mr. Haines will work 
on promotional and advertising activities 
and Mr. Sheldon will be editor of 
“Points,” monthly sales publication dis- 
tributed to field representatives. 


Mutual of Omaha: Arthur F. Mont- 
morency, formerly in the sales training 
division, has been appointed regional di- 
rector of sales training. 


New England Mutual: Lee Barrett has 
been appointed assistant director of ad- 
vertising. 

Lorne S. Brown has been appointed 
assistant director of field training, and 
William B. Ferguson has been appointed 
assistant director of agency finance. 


New York Life: Robert E. Iliff has been 
appointed district group supervisor in 
charge of the new group insurance office 
in Newark. He formerly was home office 
representative in the company’s New 
York City-Downtown group office. 

Joseph Carberry will be associated with 
Mr. Iliff. 

Kenneth E. Van Riper has been pro- 
moted to second vice-president in the 
investment department. Charles E. Jud- 


son, James H. McLellan and Edward W. 
McPherson have been appointed assistant 
vice-presidents. 





The following appointments as execu- 
tive assistant have been announced: Clif- 
ford Page, comptrollers; Leonard K. 
Pfiffner, Organization and employees 
training; and Richard G. Woodbridge, III, 
investment department. 

The following managerial _ 
ments have been announced: Walter G. 4. 
Dollard and Harry Hyams, premium ac- 
counting; W. Ralph McCardell, commis 
sion accounting; Archie Forsyth, mort- 
gage and policy loan accounting; Richard 
Borchers, John A. Falls and William H. 
Walsh, inspection, program agreement 
and selection and rating departments, re. 
spectively; Arthur Arctader, Jr., proce- 
dures and Henry J. Bischoff, Jr., a newly 
created personnel department. 

Gordon W. Stables has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant, Ray Sunderlo id, 
Jr., a deputy auditor and Donald K. R. ss, 
supervisor in the investment departme at. 

William D. deCoursey and George M. 
Durrenberger have been appointed assist- 
ant managers in inspection and personel, 
respectively. 

Norman Meier has been appointed as- 
sistant manager in program agreemet 

Joseph W. Ingersoll and Lamon: J. 
McMillan have been advanced from as:ist- 
ant to associate underwriters. 


Northwestern Life: Carl W. Nickel has 
been appointed general agent. The Carl 
W. Nickel Agency will serve Palo A\lto, 
Calif. and surrounding vicinity. 


The K. W. Pinard Agency will serve 
Vancouver, Wash., and Clark County in 
that state. He formerly was staff supér- 


visor in charge of American National 
Life’s Vancouver operations. 
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Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$190,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . . The Company also holds over $83,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 \ ¥ ar 
Concord, New Hampshire 





histories. 























7 TM HAVING A TOUGH 
:TIME PLACING ALL 
MY SUBSTANDARD 
j SURPLUS BUSINESS. 


Sreweeeg at Peeccesesessteesscoes 





@ Even your most difficult cases in this 
field get top consideration! We're spe- 
cially equipped to handle ALL your 
Substandard-Surplus business with ease 
and speed. Write now for actual case 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency —— 


UNITED: 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


~ {WRITE UNITED LIFE:: 
ETHEY'LL ISSUE UP ; 
TO TABLE Pl. 
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OFFER 


convenience. 





5300 SHERIDAN ROAD 
TEL. LONGBEACH 1-6000 


and home of the 





Approaching Holidays 


A Weekend... 
A Week... 

It's delightful at the 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


1000 luxurious comfort planned outside 
rooms plus THE EDGEWATER'S famous 
meals and a 200-car garage for drive in 


Chicago's finest for families, for business 
and pleasure alike. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTE! 


CHICAGO 40 a 


TELETYPE CG-2378 
P. J. WEBER, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


Marine Dining Room 
and Rib Room 











ccccccce cocccccs coccccce MAN IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New M 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


Idaho, 
exico, Oregon, South Dakota, 








Occidental Life: Herbert L. Akin, for- 
merly an agent for Aetna Life, has been 
appointed assistant manager at the Louis- 
ville, Ky. branch office. 

Christian Leivestad, formerly of New 
York Life, has been appointed assistant 
manager at Seattle, Wash. 

Anthony J. Vander-Heide, has been 
named brokerage manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich. branch office. Alvin Loop, 
former group representative in Detroit has 
been promoted to assistant regional group 
manager in Cincinnati. 

The company’s Security Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., in Honolulu, Hawaii has 
changed its name to Occidental Under- 
writers of Hawaii, Ltd. 

The company has opened its first 
agency in Harrisburg, Pa. with Joseph F. 
Roe, C.L.U., as general agent. 

William DeGroot is assistant manager 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., branch office. 
Richard D. Grinnell, former Equitable of 
New York agent, has been named general 
agent in charge of the newly established 
agency in Charlottesville, Va. 


Ohio State Life: A new general agency 
at 1526 Ardoyne Avenue, Cleveland, will 
be under the direction of Michael T. 
Dennis as general agent. 


Pacific Mutual Life: Richard D. Dotts 
was elected vice president of this company 
recently. He was formerly manager of the 
planning department in charge of instal- 
lation of large-scale electronic computing 
and date processing devices including the 
Univac equipment. 


Prudential: Eugene F. Mensching has 


been appointed head of the Patchogue, 
N. Y. district office succeeding the late 
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Arthur B. Fleischer. 
Frederick R. Boliz has been appointed 


manager of the Maspeth, N. Y. district 
office. 


State Mutual Life: William J. Curran, Jr. 
has been appointed a home office repre- 
sentative in Boston, Stuart H. Fitzpatrick 
is assigned to the New York office and 
Vincent M. Keyes, Jr. will join the Los 
Angeles office. 


Travelers: A new branch office has been 
opened in San Diego. Clarence L. Clark 
has been appointed manager of life, acci- 
dent and group departments. D. R. Stan- 
ley has been appointed office manager. 

Field changes in life, accident and group 
lines are: Malcolm R. Alley of Pittburgh 
and Stanley A. Frederick, Jr. are assistant 
district group supervisors. 

Group supervisors are Donald B. 
Stevens of Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene J. Don- 
ahue, Chicago; Arvin B. Gose at Peoria, 
Ill.; Walter C. Blaney, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Thomas D. Philp, Detroit, Mich.; and 
George D. Hankins, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Field supervisors are Thomas F. Nicker- 
son at New Haven, Conn.; Robert L. 
Stewart, and Burton G. Hammond of 
Portland, Maine. 


Leslie T. Seely, Jr., is agency service 
representative at Newark, N. J. 


Union Mutual Life: B. Richard Markham, 
recently promoted to the post of assistant 
director of agencies and director of train- 
ing, will supervise their New England 
agencies which includes: Providence, Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Garner, Nashua, Burl- 
ington, Portland, Waterville, Bangor and 
Van Buren as well as the Montreal office. 


United States Life: Richard Haley has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies, midwest division. 

Edmond F. Karam is associated with 
the David H. Baron agency, general agent 
for the company in New York. Mr. Karam 
was the former director of sales promotion 
for the company. 

Edward G. Maher, formerly agency 
supervisor for the John Hancock in New 
York, has been appointed general agent 
in Hempstead, N. Y. 


» Western Indemnity Life: Sam Flowers, 


formerly with the Life Ins. Co. of Texas, 
has been appointed resident vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the home office. 


World Life: Maurice A. Blank, is now 
assistant vice president in charge of 
agency promotion of this company. He 
formerly was field training instructor. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: Karl Ljung, 
vice president in charge of agency opera- 
tions for Jefferson Standard Life, has been 
elected secretary of the agency section. 


Life Underwriters’ Assoc.: Michael P. 
Coyle has been elected public relations 
vice president of the association of New 
York City to replace Andrew F. Kinbacher, 
CLU, resigned. Mr. Coyle is agent for 
Phoenix Mutual, Kuesel, and was a mem- 
ber of the association’s board of directors 
prior to the election. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Ass'n Notes—Continued 


Los Angeles Department of Insurance: 
Chis office, under Commissioner John R. 
Maloney, is now at 909 South Broadw: ay. 


Louisiana 1752 CLUB: 
been elected president; Fred Hasse—vice 
president; Jack Manifold—secretary-treas- 
urer and Earl Brown—director. 


Gene Ross has 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
The following committees and _ their 
chairmen have been announced. Affairs 
of Veterans and Servicemen—Louis Jj. 
Grayson, CLU, (Travelers Ins. Co.); 
Agents—William H. Pryor (Connecticut 
Mutual); Associations—M. W. Peterson, 
CLU, (Lincoln National); By-laws—O. P. 
Schnabel (Jefferson Standard); Compen- 
sation—Stanley C. Collins, CLU (Metro- 
politan); Conservation—Jack White, CLU, 
(Prudential); Convention Program—Harry 
N. Phillips, CLU, (Sun Life); Coopera- 
tion NALU-NAIC  (Special)—Benjamin 
D. Saiinger, CLU, (Mutual Benefit); 
Credentials—Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., CLU 
(Pan-American Life); Disability Insur- 
ance—R. L. McMillon (Business Men’s); 
Federal Law & Legislation—Gerard S. 
Brown, CLU, (Penn Mutual); Field Prac- 
tices—William S. Hendly, Jr. (Mutual 
Life of N. Y.); Finance—Osborne Bethea, 
(Prudential); Functions & Activities—A. 
Jack Nussbaum (Massachusetts Mutual); 
Group (Special)—David B. Fluegelman, 
CLU (Connecticut Mutual); Membership 
—John C. Donohue (Penn Mutual); Pub- 
lic Information—Winslow S. Cobb, Jr. 
(Connecticut) Mutual); Publications— 
Sam B. Starrett, Jr. (Guarantee Mutual); 
Relations with Attorneys—Theo. M. 


For Our Agents . 


IT’S HARVEST TIME 
THE WHOLE YEAR ‘ROUND 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 
Home Office + 


72 


Houston, Texas 


Green, CLU 


(Massachusetts Mutual); 
Relations with 


Other Organizations— 
Elsie §. Doyle, (Union Central); Relations 
with Trust Officers—Paul H. Conway, 
CLU (John Hancock); Research & Indus- 
try Development—William D. Davidson, 
CLU_ (Equitable Society); Resolutions— 
R. B. Walker (New York Life); Social 
Security—Albert C. Adams (John Han- 
cock); State Law & Legislation—Oren 
D. Pritchard, (Union Central); Under- 
writer Education & Training—Howard V. 
Krick, CLU, (Penn Mutual); Women Un- 
derwriters—Laura M. Benham, CLU, 
(Prudential). 


Society of Actuaries: Walter Klem, sen- 
ior vice president and actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, was elected president. New vice 
presidents are W. M. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and managing director of the North 
American Life of Toronto, and Charles A. 
Spoerl, assistant vice president and ac- 
tuary of the Aetna Life. 


sales 


American Mutual: Total paid volume for 
the year to date was 35.57% ahead of 
last year and has exceeded the total paid 
volume for all of 1953. 


Bankers Life: New business issued and 
paid for in the first nine months of the 
year was more than 20 per cent greater 
than in 1953. The total of $186,267,422 
through September 30 represented an in- 


crease of $31,494,244 over the same period 
last year. For September, new issued and 
paid for totaled $14,012,682 with Ordinary 
accounting for $11,223,107 of this total 
and Group sales amounting to $2,789,575. 

Life insurance in force on September 
30 was at a new all-time high total of 
$2,045,935,624. 


Bankers National: Paid for business fo; 
the first nine months was 12% up over 
the same period in 1953. Third quarter 
paid business was up 8% over the same 
period in 1953. 


Business Men's Assurance: Total life 
insurance in force at the end of Octo 
ber was $801,043,343. 


Colonial Life: 
was up 19% 
months. 


New paid for ordinary 
over 1953 for the first nine 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Ordii ry 
insurance applied for during the month 
of September was reported to be $214, 
000 and $2,594,850 for the year to date. 


Continental American: New business {or 
the first nine months was 49% aheac of 
the same period in 1953. 


Equitable Society of New York: cw 
paid-for ordinary insurance for Octo \er 
totaled $116,866,000 and brings the (irst 
ten months’ sales up to $890,127,000. ‘I his 
is the highest first ten months on record 
and exceeds every full calendar year in 
the history of the company with the CX- 
ception of 1952 and 1953. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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AMERICAN GENERAL Companies 


Houston, Texas 


Acquire American Reserve Life 

The American General Insurance Company and 
American General Life Insurance Company on Novem- 
ber 1 purchased a controlling interest in the American 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, Omaha, Neb. from 
its two principal stockholders, Raymond F. Low, presi- 
dent, and Harold R. Hutchinson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, at a price of $116 per share. A further offer has 
been made to purchase all other outstanding shares at 
the same price. 

American Reserve has insurance in force of approxi- 

mately $58,000,000, assets of more than $15,000,000 and 
operates in ten middle-western states. According to 
present plans it will ultimately be merged into American 
General Life although no concrete steps in this respect 
are as yet underway. Pending merger, its operations 
will be conducted autonomously under its present top 
management with Benjamin N. Woodson, president of 
American General Life, added to the directorate to give 
general supervision to its affairs. 
’ The acquisition of this company is another step in 
the recently announced expansion program of American 
General Life which, since its formation in 1925, has 
operated solely in the state of Texas. Earlier this year 
it qualified for admittance to Louisiana although no 
agency development in that state has yet been under- 
taken. Thus the American Reserve and American Gen- 
eral Life combined are qualified in twelve states, and 
will show insurance in force at year end of about $274,- 
000,000, new business of nearly $60,000,000 and assets 
of more than $40,000,000. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Society 
New York, New York 


Ordinary Office Shifted 


Removal’ of the ordinary life accounting and under- 
writing office of this company from Des Moines, Iowa to 
the Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. was announced 
effective October 18. Allen Eastlack, vice-president, 
will be in charge of the new office as actuary and under- 
writer. 

For many years a specialist in credit life insurance, 
the company three years ago entered the ordinary life, 
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health and accident field. It will continue to maintain 
a regional sales office in Des Moines, lowa under the 
management of Raymond L. Smith, vice-president. A 
regional sales office also will be located at the new office 
in Washington, D. C. under the 


management of J. 
Reuben Darr, C.L.U. 


COLONIAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Charter Granted 


This company was chartered October 11, 1954 with 
a paid-in capital of $250,000 and will write life, accident 
and health, and hospitalization insurance in Texas. J. L. 
Anderson has been elected president, J. W. Littrell. 
vice-president and secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Home Office Building Started 


With President Frazar B. Wilde operating the con- 
trols of a mobile concrete mixer, the first footing for 
the company’s new $10,000,000 home office building 
was poured early last month in Bloomfield, Connecticut, 
a suburban community five miles northwest of down 
town Hartford. 

The concrete pouring was the highlight of a Founda- 
tion Day celebration which nearly 1,500 home office and 
field employees and guests attended. 


FIRST NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Company 


Incorporated under the laws of Michigan Novem- 
ber 11, 1953, this company received its license to trans- 
act business on November 12, 1954 with $300,000 initial 
capital and $75,000 contributed surplus. Operations will 
embrace all forms of ordinary and industrial life and 
accident and health insurance. 

Officers of the company are: President, Carleton C. 
Patterson; executive vice-president, Lawrence L. Wil- 
liams; vice-president, Bernard Lieberman; secretary, 
Lewis A. Smith; and treasurer, Louis H. Schimmel. 


(Continued on the next page) 





















THOUGHTS 


sv Christmas ¥¢ 


. is that magic time of the year when 
smiles are warmer—when loved ones are 
closer and family ties heighten the joys of 
the season. 
















































We of the underwriting profession 
can be proud that it’s this same “Christmas 
Spirit”—this love and devotion—that we are 
preserving in our work. Yes, we can truly 
say that it is the business of life insurance 
to keep the spirit of Christmas alive every 
day of the year. 


_ BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
David O. McKay, Pres. Sekt Loke City - Uieh 
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A COMPANY IS KNOWN 
BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 














The full strength of a life insurance com- 
pany is not measured in terms of dollars 
alone. One of the real assets of any com- 
pany is its angen force, and we are par- 
ticularly proud of the great force of men 
who represent this company in the Field. 
































Many of them are members of our Old 
Guard with fifteen years or more of service. 
All our Managers and all others in super- 
visory positions were promoted from our 
own ranks. All our men are carefully se- 
lected, thoroughly trained, full-time Shield 
Men, dedicated to the highest standards 
of selling and service. 
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FIRST NATIONAL—Continued 


Alvin Borchardt & Company are consulting actuaries, 
Mr. Patterson is a partner in the Thatcher, Patterson & 
Wernet Insurance Agency in Detroit and Pontiac, while 
Mr. Williams is president of Universal Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit. 

All of the foregoing officers, together with Alvin 
Borchardt, consulting actuary, and Francis C. Gallaudet. 
vice-president of Shannon & Company, investment 
bankers, comprise the board of directors. 


GENERAL SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Stock Offering 


An issue of 50,000 shares of Class A stock, par value 
$1, is being offered to the general public at $10 per 
share by this newly proposed company now in process 
of organization. These shares have equal voting rights 
with the 50,000 shares of Class B stock already sold and 
have preferential dividend rights to a total of $7 before 
any dividends may be paid on the Class B stock. 

The company, which will specialize in the writing of 
life insurance for officer personnel of the Armed Forces 
and for Government employees, is headed by Carl 
Thompson, who formerly was a member of the board 
and director of agencies for United Services Life Insur- 
ance Company, from which he resigned in 1950. Pres- 
ently he is managing director of Military Services Un- 
derwriters, Washington, D. C. and he will also serve 
as the new company’s director of agencies. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
Brigadier General Merrit B. Curtis, USMC, retired; 
vice-president and general counsel, Lucien H. Mercier; 
medical director, Rear Admiral Don S. Knowlton, 
USNR, retired. 


GLOBE ASSURANCE Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Enters Life Field 


By appropriate amendment approved by the Ohio 
Insurance Department, the charter of this company was 
changed to a legal reserve life basis on August 2. It will 
continue to write accident and health and hospitalization 
on both the commercial and industrial plans and for the 
present, will confine its writings in life insurance to 
industrial policies. 


HERMITAGE HEALTH & LIFE Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


New Company 


The company, incorporated under the laws of Ten- 
nessee August 13, was licensed and began business 
September 10. Initial capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000 were provided through the sale of shares, par 
value $100, at $150 each. It was sponsored and is con- 
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trolled by C. C. Bradley who, from 1952 to 1954, had 
been president of the Eastern Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Presently the company operates in Tennessee only. 
It specializes in the writing of accident and health cov- 
erages, although the regular forms of ordinary life 
insurance also are issued. Business is written on both 
the participating and non-participating plans. 


HOLLAND LIFE Insurance Society, Ltd. 
Amsterdam, Holland 


Enters Canada 


This company, one of the oldest life insurance com- 
panies in the world having been founded in 1807, 
formally entered the Canadian life insurance business 
November 15th when it established an office at 330 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. In Canada the 
company will deal exclusively in individual and group 
life insurance and sell policies similar to those offered 
by its competitors. 

Dr. Jan C. Tupker, who joined the company in 1936 
and became assistant managing director in 1953, will be 
its general manager and chief agent in Canada. He will 
be assisted by A. de Hullu who will be secretary of the 
company in charge of actuarial and administrative work. 
Branch offices opened in Toronto and Hamilton are 
managed by Harry Pols and R. A. Jongbloed, respec- 
tively. 

Incorporated during the wars of Napoleon, the com- 
pany once refused to insure the Emperor’s life. Since 
then it has put in force over a billion guilders’ worth of 
insurance for more than 100,000 policyholders. Its 
assets, including funds on deposit with the Canadian 
Department of Finance, now total over 300,000,000 
guilders or $78,000,000 at current rates of exchange. 


INDIANAPOLIS Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A. & H. Now Written 


The scope of operations of this company has been 
broadened to include accident, sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. Coverage issued includes five personal 
accident and sickness policies, as well as hospital policies 
on an individual and family group basis. Broad cover- 
age policies only will be issued on a participating basis. 

The new phase of operations is under the direction of 
Charles E. Ray as manager. He joined the company in 
February, following 27 years of service with Hoosier 
Casualty Company of Indianapolis, as assistant manager 
of its accident and sickness department. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
New Secretary 


Rankin M. Smith, assistant agency vice president, has 
been elected secretary to succeed the late George O. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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16285 EYE STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON s. DoD. Cc. 
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OUR COMPANY 
PROVIDES LIFE INSURANCE 


exclusively for 


OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS 


OF THE U. S. UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES 





*MINNESOTA 
*MONTANA 


*NORTH DAKOTA 
*WYOMING *IDAHO 
*OREGON 


*SOUTH DAKOTA 
*WASHINGTON 
*CALIFORNIA 


Season’s Greetings 


The officers, home office staff and field force 
of the Provident Life Insurance Company extend 
cordial greetings and best wishes of the holiday 
season to all our friends in the life insurance 
business. 


May we always preserve those things which 
made us friends. 


tue PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION — ANNUITIES 
PENSION TRUST 


*"The Provident States" 











they all know the best place in Cleveland 
“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by car, 
train or plane, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city and 
directly connected with 

Union Passenger Terminal ... 
on Public Square, convenient 

to everywhere. 


i 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 










NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 











“No man ever ‘Jean 
got lost on a straight road” 
SAID LINCOLN in his crystal clear— 


common sense manner. To the man desiring 
to get “on a straight road," for a profitable 
future career, and if ready for general agent 
responsibility, we offer an ideal opportunity in 
the rich region west of the Mississippi. Our 
one hundred and fifty-eight million dollar com- 
pany is now engaged in a comprehensive ex- 
pansion program. To get on the straight high 
road for success and profit, contact us now for 
complete information without obligation. Cor- 
respondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Are you ready 
to advance with National Reserve Life? 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
oes 
t-< 


. 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA—Continued 


Sheffield and thus became a member of the Five-Man 
Executive Committee which directs company opera- 
tions. Mr. Smith, whose background is with the field 


organization, will continue his agency department affilia- 
tion. 


MICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Home Office Building 


The executive committee and senior officers of ‘he 
company participated in the recent ground-break:ng 
ceremony marking the start of construction of its new 
four-story home office building in Royal Oak, Michigan, 
The building will be of modern design, completely : ir- 
conditioned and faced with Indiana limestone. E:sti- 
mated cost of the new structure is $1,100,000. 


MISSOURI Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Stock Split 


A 40 for 1 split in the shares of this company, accom- 
plished by a 100% stock dividend and change in par 
from $100 to $5 per share, became effective on October 
4. Present capital now is $2,000,000 consisting of 
400,000 shares, par value $5 each. 

The revision in capital was made to facilitate the re- 
distribution of the controlling interest (5,058 of the 
10,000 former $100 par shares) recently acquired by a 
group of investment firms headed by A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, St. Louis, Mo. and R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. The shares were purchased, 3,300 at $875 
each and the remaining 1,758 at $600 each producing an 
average price of $779.42 equivalent to $19.48 per share 
after giving effect to the 40 for 1 split. The shares so 
acquired are now being offered to the public at $22.50 
each. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Sells Home Office Building 
Surprises Its Home City 


The company, the country’s eleventh largest life n- 
surance firm, has sold its home office building in Newark 
to the Catholic Archdiocese of Newark, to be used a 
Catholic High School. The company plans to erect 
new home office building, the location of which will be 
announced shortly. The board of directors felt that 1 1¢ 
present home office building was inadequate to meet tie 
expanding needs of its business and that after 27 ye:rs 
of occupancy the building had become functionally ai 
economically unsuited for the company’s present re- 
quirements and held no adequate provision for the co”- 
tinuing growth anticipated. 
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Announcement of the sale of the home office of the 
company surprised its home city of Newark. Mayor 
Leo P. Carlin promptly arranged a conference with top 
company officials and announced a special citizen’s com- 
mittee to work with him in the attempt to keep Mutual 
Benefit within the city limits. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
Officers Advanced 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company, Norman M. Hughes, formerly 
vice-president and actuary, was named vice-president 
and chief actuary; J. Eugene Taylor, formerly associate 
actuary, was named actuary; R. L. Wagner, formerly 
assistant actuary was named actuary ; and W. C. Collins, 
was made assistant secretary. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Builds Division Office 


Construction will begin within a few months on a 
modern, three-story building in Los Angeles which will 
house the company’s Los Angeles and South Pacific 
Division offices. The design of the new building, which 
will be located on West Sixth Street overlooking 
Lafayette Park, will be contemporary. The construc- 
tion will be fireproof, reinforced, concrete and _ struc- 
tural steel frame. The building will be three-stories 
with a partial basement and on-the-site parking facil- 
ities. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Authorized Capital Increased 


The stockholders of the company at a meeting on 
October 18 voted approval on a motion to increase the 
authorized capital stock from $1,000,000 consisting of 
100,000 shares, to $1,500,000 consisting of 150,000 
shares. No immediate change in the issued capital stock, 
however, is contemplated. 


PYRAMID LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Adopts New Title 


The corporate title of this company was revised to 
The First Pyramid Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, effective October 22. There has been no change in 
management or personnel and the home office remains in 
the Pyramid Life Building, Little Rock. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 





$152,372,652 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1954 


OUR 47TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 
Special, has created a remarkable sales record 
Since its introduction several months ago. 
This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 
substantial dividends and high cash values. 
It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... 
combined with Term Riders, the average has been 
much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . . . commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 









































PYRAMID LIFE—Continued Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. The offer 
expired December 1. 

The management deemed it desirable to make this Mr. Post presently owns approximately 2,100 shares 
change to eliminate the confusion arising from similar or about 7% of the outstanding USLI stock and the 
titles of other companies, particularly in the states in purpose of the offer is to acquire additional shares to 
which more than one of these companies qualify for be held as a long term investment. Working control of 
operation. USLI has been held since 1953 by Major General 

: George H. Olmsted and associates, Des Moines, Iowa, 
who have no intention of relinquishing their interest. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


WEST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


New Vice President San Francisco, California 


Following a meeting of the board of directors this 
week the company announced that William N. Seery 
has been made vice president in charge of the activities 
of the group department. 


New Persistency Rater 


The company has adopted a new persistency rating 
chart which was developed out of a study of the com- 
pany’s own experience, along the lines of one made |i 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
UNITED SERVICES Life Insurance Company Policies issued in 1951 were followed to the end of 1953 
Washington, D. C. to determine two-year persistency rates. Although the 

previous rater produced a fairly good index to per- 
Offer Made for Stock sistency, certain improvements and simplifications be- 
came evident. 

Troy V. Post, president of American Independence The new rater has three major classifications: adult 
Life Insurance Company and chairman of American males, adult females, and juveniles and students. The 
United Services Insurance Company, both Houston, mode of premium payment, occupation and age are then 
Texas, two companies specializing in life insurance considered to obtain a rating which is adjusted hy 
coverage for military personnel, late in October made good factors (as cash with application) and bad factors 
an offer of $100 per share for stock of United Services (as previous policy lapsed). The resulting basic rating 
is the expected two-year persistency based on com- 
pany averages. 

The influence of the individual agent is an all im- 
portant item, for it was found that some agents had a 
persistency record more than 10 points better than the 
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Som Mtttance C company average while others were 10 points lower for 
PRING Fein ines o. applications that had the same basic characteristics. To 





reflect this factor, the basic rating is adjusted by an 
agent’s adjustment factor, which is redetermined every 
six months on the basis of his actual two-year persist- 
ency experience. 

Agents are required to complete a rating chart with 
each application, which is expected to result in better 
prospecting, better selling, and better persistency. The 
rewards are in the first year commissions which are as 
much as 25% greater for high persistency than for low 
persistency. 
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C.L.U. ISSUES NEW PUBLICATION 


A NEW publication issued by the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters has made its debut 
and will continue to appear on a periodical basis. It is 
a two-page, two-column, newspaper-style bulletin called 
“Chapter Activities,” and designed as a clearing house 
of information for the 89 local chapters of the Amer'- 
can Society. 

The new publication is being issued from C.L.U. 
headquarters in Philadelphia, and the actual editing 
is done in the new joint public relations office. 
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Insurance is no exception. 





The trend of growth, investments, assets, 


surplus, premiums, losses and expenses must 
be known for individual companies, groups, 


types of companies and the entire business. 


ee 


COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


. . . of the history and trend of any busi- 
ness is essential to success in that business. 


plete data. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street 


BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES 
& AVERAGES brings all this vital data to- 
gether—in one volume and in concise, ac- 
curate and complete form. 


BEST'S AGGREGATES is the only publica- 
tion of its kind and a necessity to everyone 
in the insurance business. 


Write for com- 


New York 38, N. Y. 





Sales—from page 72 


Great-West Life: New business for the 
first nine months was greater than any 
calendar year prior to 1951. New _ busi- 
ness for September was $22,339,767 and 
new business for the year through Sep- 
tember was $273,527,614. 


Guarantee Mutual: September was up 
13.9% over September 1953. 


Guardian Life, New York: October new 
life business totaled $21,500,000, and ac- 
cident and health premiums were in ex- 
cess of $53,000. 


Jefferson Standard: Sold $123,440,357 
during the first 9 months establishing a 
new record which boosted the total to 
$1,301,856,969 at the end of September. 
A quarterly dividend of 20¢ per share 
was declared on the capital stock out- 
standing. 


Nat'l of Vermont: Paid for business for 
the first three quarters was $131,582,660, 
an increase of 16.61% over last year. Paid 
for business in September was $17,344,- 
104, up 28.7% over September last year. 


New England Mutual: The company has 
introduced an extra protection rider, a 
level ten year term rider, convertible and 
non-renewable. It is available to men 
and women between the ages of 20 to 55 
in three amounts: (1) one-half of the 
face amount of the base policy; (2) equal 
to the face amount of the base policy; (3) 
one and one-half times the face amount 
of the base policy. Minimum face amount 
for the rider is $2,500. 


For December, 1954 


An increased dividend scale in 1955 for 
all ordinary life policies issued since 1948 
and a new terminal dividend for endow- 
ments maturing or policies surrendered 
after a minimum of 15 years in force have 
been announced. Dividends on all other 
policies, including ordinary life policies 
issued prior to May 20, 1948 will conform 
to the increased scale adopted for 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: September 
sales were $39,200,000, the second highest 
September on record and up from $37,- 
900,000 of September. 1953. Sales for the 
first nine months were $397,400,000, up 
3.1% over the same period last year, estab- 
lishing a new all time record for the first 
nine months. 


Occidental of California: Group insur- 
ance in force has passed the $2 billion 
mark. Total life insurance as of Sep- 
tember 30 was $4,948,154,211. 


Philadelphia Life: For the 3lst consecu- 
tive month surpassed its 10% growth pat- 
tern objective in October. The recorded 
increase was 21.7% over October 1953. For 
the year to date new business is up 14% 
over the same month of 1953. 


policy changes 


Equitable of lowa: The company has 
two new plans of insurance and _ has 
liberalized and changed rates and divi- 
dends. The Special Paid-up at 65, par- 
ticipating policy, is issued with a mini- 
mum original face amount of $10,000. 
It becomes, optionally, either paid-up at 
65 for $1,078 for each $1,000 of original 


face amount, or is surrendered at that 
time to provide an income 10 years cer- 
tain and life of $5 per month per $1,000 
of original face amount for male lives or 
$4.45 for female lives. It is available at 
ages 0 to 14 on the juvenile form and 
10 to 55 on the adult form. 

A 5-year renewable and _ convertible 
term, non-par, is being offered to stand- 
ard risks only at ages 15-55, minimum 
$5,000. The policy renews automatically 
at the end of each five years, with the 
expiration age 65 years. The policy may 
be converted without evidence of in 
surability as of original age within five 
years from policy date or at attained age 
any time before age 60. The company 
has reduced all non-par term and Multi- 
ple Protection premium rates, as_ well 
as waiver rates. The advance in age 
method of rating for substandard has 
been discontinued. Most term _ policies 
and riders will be considered for sub 
standard business. A new, higher, divi 
dend scale has been adopted for the year 
beginning January 1, 1955. 


Fidelity Mutual, Pa.: Now issuing a new 
pension trust policy on an_ individual 
basis and provides both term insurance 
to the retirement date and a deferred 
annuity, either of which may be issued 
separately. Premium rates are guaran 
teed for the life of the policy. 


Great-West Life: A new employe retire- 
ment plan called “Monolife” combines 
the features and flexibility of individual 
pension policies with the economies and 
other benefits derived from group under- 
writing and administration. 


(Continued on the next page) 








CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
veeiees * meee 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bidg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 


Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 154A Newbury Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 


Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








Policy Changes—Continued 


Indianapolis Life: Accident, sickness and 
hospitalization insurance have been 
added to the company’s coverage. The 
company’s portfolio includes 5 personal 
accident and sickness policies, as well as 
hospital policies on an individual and on 
a group basis. Broad coverage policie, 
only will be issued, and premiums will 
be reduced by dividends. Policies are \¢ 
newable at the option of the company 


Metropolitan Life: A new insurance p!in 
to provide maintenance of personal n 
come for business and professional ien 
during protracted illness or disability \as 
been launched by the company. The 1. 
coverage is described as “non-cancella le 
and renewable to age 65.” It may be p 11 
chased to provide an income of $200 to 
$500 a month for total disability from 
either sickness or accident. The disti. 
tive features of the policy include a be \¢ 
fit providing an additional payment at 
the time of recovery from total disabi' ty 
as a result of illness. The new plan \ jl] 
provide, after a 90-day non-benefit peri d, 
a monthly income for disability fim 
sickness which will continue for as kg 
as 5 years, and a monthly income 
disability through accident which \ ‘II 
continue for life. 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union: |! 
a major disability policy which is tor 
clergymen only on a guaranteed renewa! le 
basis to age 65. The policy has a two-year 
period during which the policy can |e 
terminated at the option of the Union. 


West Coast Life: Announces a revision 
of its war and aviation rules. Under some 
circumstances it is now possible to issue 
to men on active duty as much as $25,000 
of life coverage to include waiver of pre 
mium and double indemnity without a 
war and aviation exclusion. Enlisted men 
of the lowest four pay grades in all 
branches of the service ar@ not accepicd 
on any basis. Submarine officers and 
crew members in the first three pay 
grades are accepted only on the basis of 
an extra premium of $5 per thousand 
with waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity. Insurance over the maximunis, 
except for submarine personnel, is granicd 
but only with a war and aviation exc!u 
sion clause. 


Aviation ratings are in many cases 
lower than under previous rules. Aviation 
coverage is now granted to such risks as 
members of the National Guard and ‘e- 
serve corps but will not be granted ‘o 
men on active duty in any of the arn d 
forces or to any man liable to immedi. ‘¢ 
active duty. The company has also mi ‘¢ 
liberalizations in the underwriting »I 
principal sum in accident policies and > 
substandard term insurance. Princij il 
sums may now be issued up to $50,000 p 
vided the total of all types of acciden' || 
death in all companies does not exce ( 
$100,000. The double protection poli 
riders for family income and additior || 
protection insurance are now issued \p 
to substandard Table P (500% mortalit 
All term policies, other than the yea):) 
renewable term, are issued on a substan '- 
ard basis to Table D (200% mortalit:) 
Corresponding flat extra premiums are 
issued in a similar manner. 
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EDITORIAL 
Buc-eyed Monsters, 
Ed:‘ors’ Corner 
How Much Insurance? 
Insurance and Mutual Funds 
It's a Puzzlement 
Le:ding Companies 1953 . 
Real Dilemma, A 
Str: itjacket or License 
Twenty Year Net Costs 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
Ac ident and Health Statistics—Ben J. Helphand 


Managers Meet 
Breaking the Age Barrier—Karl W. Anderson 
Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S. 
Community Relations—Farle R. 


Bennett 
Conserving the Human Life 


Value—S. 8. 


Funding a Pension Program—Wm. J. 
Government’s Role, The—Ray D. Murphy 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 

Insurance Regulatory Statutes—Buist M. 


Investment Portfolio. The—R, B. Patrick 
Legal Spotlight—0O. D. Brundidge (monthly) 
Life 


Major Medical Expense—Morton D. Miller 
Mortality Trends Edward A. 
New Mortgage Market, 


Physician and Accident Prevention, The— 
George M. Wheatley, M.D. 
Power and sar i -Dr. 


Social Security—A. Kirkpatrick 


The Right of Dheonti nuance—J. F. Follman, Jr. 


Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. Goldstein 
Today’s Challenges—Noel S. Baker 
Underwriting Surplus Lines—Zarl M. 


OFFICE METHODS 


All-Transistor Caleulator—I.B.M, 
An Approach to Electronics—R. D. Dotts 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Better Client Service 

sooklets 


Gwyn Dulaney 


Anderson 
Internal Review Code of 1954, The—Meyer M. Goldste'n 


Insurance Investments—Churchill Rodgers 
May 18, July 25, me 2 
NE Bi Se ia ehhh beau July 


The—George Warnecke 
Non-Caneellalle Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse 


MacRae 


ema ssseeceee NOW, 


ETE IN 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


The Coffee Break 


1 Date Processing Equipment _ Kr 
- 13 Examination of Companies—W itliam I, 
Faster Claim Adjustment sept. 


How to Allocate Time—Guy Ferqgason 

to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason 

to Simplify the Work—Guy Fergason .... 
to Supervise—Guy Fergason 

to Train Employees—Guy Fergason 

to Use the Office 
The Interests of Accountants—R. W. 
Keep Your Secretary 
Numbers, 
Aids to Office Efficiency 
Oftice Equipment Directory 
Billing—G. 
Too Simple ?—obert B. 
Programming 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


How 
liow 
How 
How 
How 


Magie of 
Modern 
Premium 


Univac 


Huebner 
Disability and the Insured—Ralph H. Blanchard 


Carroll 
Agency Management— 


Susiness Builders 
Buying Life 
C.L.U. Questions 

Part C—Law, 


M. 


Insurance 
& 


Part D—Finance 


uly 5 


Market 


. Aug. 
e Selling 


Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 


—Louise 


Conventions Ahead 

Tlome Office and Field 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Letters to the Editors 


Life Sales 
Miscellany 

New Directors 
New Publications 
Policy Changes 


teports on Companies 


. 41 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Discount Rate Increased) 
American Annuity Life, Lansing 
(New Company) 4 
American Bankers Ins. Co., Waco, Texas 
(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sept. 95 
American General Life, Houston 
(Delaney Promoted) 
American General Cos., Houston 
(Acquire American Reserve Life). 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent) 
(New Officers) . 
American Investors Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Appointed Vice President) 1 
American Nat’l Ins. Co. 
(Officer Promotions) 
American Nat’l Life, Dallas 
(Northen Elected President) 
American Reserve Life, Omaha 
(Control Purchased by American 
General) Dec. 73 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Newton. Kans. 
Sept. 95 


Sept. 95 


May 111 


. Dee. 


(Galveston) _ 


(Sanatorium Sale Upheld) 
Austin Life, Austin 

(Promotions) 
3ankers National, Montclair 

(Declares 5% Dividend) 
Bankers Security Life, New York 

(Ordinary Office Shifted) 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 

(New Vice President) 
Berkshire Life. Pittsfield 
(Staff Advancements) 
Calhoun Life. nh ene 

(Absorbs pewseree Ks & H.) -Sept. 95 
California- Western tates, Sacramento 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn) .June 91 
Capital Life, Columbia 

(Reinsured) Aug. 79 


(New Compan y) 
Central National Life, Omaha 


For December, 1954 


(New TDresident) 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(Organizes Casualty Company) 
Central State Life, Alexandria 
(New C ompany ) 
Certified Underwriters Mutual, 
(Reinsured) 
Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
Waxahachie, 
(New Company) 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Correction Notice) . 
Colonial American Life, 
(Charter Granted) 
Colonial Life, Kast Orange 
(ADB Liberalization) 
Columbia _ Life, a 
(New Compa 
Commercial Ay ‘Phoenix 
(Revixes. Charter) 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Home Office Building Started) 
Connecticut Savings Uanks, 
(Adds New Agency Bank) 
(New Director) 
Continental Assurance, Chicayeo 
(Stock Split Proposed) 
(Splits Stock 2 for 1 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
New Vice-President) 
Delta Insurance Co., Raleigh, } 
(Incorporated) 
Eastern Life, New York 
(Offer to Purchase Stock) 
(Elects Vice-President) 
— Life, Washington 
ver | New Actuary) 
Eanitaiie Society, New York 
(95th Anniversary) 
Farm Pureau Life, Columbus 
(Package Plan) 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Stock Purchase Offer) 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Mutualization Program Approved) 
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Federal Life, Chicago 
(New President) Sept 

Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 
(New Company) May 

First National Life, Detroit 
(New Company) 

First Pyramid Life, 
(Changes Name) 

General American, St. louis 
(Walter W Hend Dies) 

General Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Offering) 

Globe Assurance, Columbus 
(Enters Life Field) 

Great National Life, Dallas 
(Official Change) 

Great Sonthern Life. Honston 
(Flects Executive Vice-President) 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Waiver Rates Reduced) 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(New Vice-President) 

Guaranty Union Life, Beverly 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 

May 


Little Rock 


(Executive Promoted) 
Guardian Life, New Yor! 
(Superintendent Upheld) 
(Settlement Dividends) 
Tlermitage Health & Life, 
New Company) 
Holland Life, Amsterdam 
(Enters Canada) 

Ilome Life, New Vork 
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Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
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International Fidelity, as 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
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(Actuarial Dept. Reorganized) ....Aug. 80 New England Mutual, Boston Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
= Group Field Underwriting (New Vice-President) astcegeeaee ue OF AMEE DEO) cc cnvccevccancesococss June 94 
D cunGa chess ase wematseienelee Nov. 80 New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle Southern Life, Atlanta 
meena Life & Accident, Marietta (Changes Name) ........ PQS SC (New Agency Vice-President) ..... Oct. 92 
CHOW CORORER) ic. ccnccccccecsccss July 68 New York Life, New Yor (Lingle Agency Vice-President) ..Noy. 2 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta (Elects New Vice- Po ose er 112 Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects New Officers) ...........- June 92 (Executive Promotions) .........Aug. 81 Co a ee May 114 
(WE EMIMEEN . - oocccccenoesves Dec. 75 (Builds Division Office) ..........Dec. 77 Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
Life Insurance Co. of N. e Wilmington Occidental Life, Los Angeles (New Company) ...........+.+-+- June 95 
(DIRE CHOMAOE) accccicscsccccscces une 92 (Elects New Vice-President) ...... Nov. 81 Southwest Republic Life, Fort Worth 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport Ohiv State Life, Columbus New Executive Vice-President) ..Nov. 82 
(Changes for 1954 Life Reports) ..July 68 (Collecting Premiums Through Standard Life, Indianapolis 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne ils Get RS i anna June 94 (New Minimum Policy) ........ Sept. 100 
(Assets Hit Billion Mark) ....... Sept. 99 Vil fr mee "Life, ‘Houston Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
- (Passes Billion . Mark in Assets) “= 89 (Now Writing New Business) ....Aug. 81 Mh gh han cee eeeeeeeeceeee July 69 
e Maccabees, Detro ’ 
(Officers Hlected) .......cccccscees Oct. 89 Oe ee tees — (interest = Deposits) ARAN ST June 9% 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas (Old Stockholders Suit) ..........Aug. 81 to Sh Saag “7 
(King Elected Vice-President) ..Aug. 80 Pan-American Life, New Orleans (New Company) ...-------. arilidassore: Oct. 9° 
Metropolitan Life, New York (Appoints Actuary & Controller) Teachers lus. & nae New York 
(New Vice-President in Canada— May 112 (Progress of CREF) ¥ . Sept. 100 
_ New Director) .....ccsccceees -.-Aug. 80 (New og General Counsel)..Nov. 81 ‘Travelers, Hartford § 
Michigan Life, Detroit _ Patriot Life, New York (New Vice-President) Dec. 78 
(New Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 76 (Elects xecutive Vice-President) Union Casualty & Life Mt. Vernon = 
Midland — Life, Atchison Aug. (Licensed in Louisiana) May 114 
Oe Orr Oct. 89 Pennsylvania Mutual 1 Philadelphia Union Central Life Cincinnati. 
Midland Mutual’ Life, Columbus (Guarantee Shares Sold) ........ June 94 (Appointments : Aue. sy 
(Enters Accident & Sickness Field) MINED, ncewascsnaccscteseseae Sept. 99 wnion Central Life, Cincinnati . 
Aug. 81 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia (Mutualization Completed) ...... Sept. 10: 
Midland National Life, Watertown : (Authorized Capital Increased) ...Dec. 77 Union Standard Life, Houston 
(Reaches $10,000,000 in Force) ...Oct. 90 lymouth Mutual Life, Philadelphia (New Company) ............+. ...May 114 
Midwestern United Life, Fort Wayne , (New COMPANY) cccccccccccscccce May 113 United Benetit Life, Omaha 
(Initial Dividend Paid on Charter Postal i=. New York (Elects New President—New Agency 
ee ae Nov. 80 (Sells Home Office Building) ....May 113 Vice-President) ........0.+sccees Oci. 92 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis Professional Life, Fort Worth United Insurance, Chicago ij 
(Control — | eae Nov. 80 (Changes Name) .................. Nov. 82 (Elects Officers) May 115 
(Stock Split) ee sina snkoncienieaeemelots Dec. 76 Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas United Services Life, Wasnington 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, Chicago (New Company) .......---+.-...-May 113 (Extends Eligibility List) .........1 ov. 8 
(New Company) .........eeseeee. May 112 Prudential. Newark (Offer Made for Stock) ......----- Dev 78 
(New Company) CET RREIE July 68 (Limits Group Activity) .......... July 69 United States Life, New York 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark (Adds New Department) ...... -+--Oct. 91 (Liberalizes Agency Contracts)...Jun 95 
POETRY CRORE): occicccccccicccesies Oct. 90 (Officers Promoted) ............... Nov. 82 Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Sell Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 76 Puritan Life, Providence (Carlson Blected Vice-President) .May 115 
(Surprises Its Home City) ........ Dee. 76 (Bruce Promoted) ..........:.... May 113 Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
Mutual Life of New York, New York Pyramid Life, Little Rock (New Company) ....0..000c00000.. July 70 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups). .June > (Adopts New Title) ............+. Dec. 77 west Coast Life, San Francisco 
CERNE BENEEED  vicccescccccccccees Oct. Reinsurance Company of America, < —~% (New Dividend Scale) ............: Aur. & 
(New Employe Benefit Plan) ...... Nov. (Change in Control) ............. fay 114 (New Persistency Rater) ......... Dec. 78 
National Bankers i ~ Dallas Reserve Life, Dallas West Texas Life, El Paso 
(Reinsures A & H Business) ...... June 93 (New Vice-President) ............ June 94 (Changes 1 ONS a ee Nov. 8 
Neeaet Fidelity Life, Kansas City Rio Grande National lownen Dallas Western a Life, Reno 
New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 81 (Expanding) ...... Lercednivsrenaed ept. 100 CERRO TEM). onc ccscccccscsss May -115 
National EF yy & Life, Fort Worth Kvukyus Life, Naha" Waneare adelity Life, Fort Worth 
age A & H Business) .....June 93 TS arr Aug. 82 (Reinsures Professional Life) ....June 9% 
National L, & A., Nashville Security Benefit ife, Topeka Western Indemnity Life, Midland 
(New Directors) ..........scceeees Dec. 77 (Abrahams Elected President) ...July 70 (Now COMpany) ..cccccscecsccecs May 115 
National Life, Montpelier Security Life & Accident, Denver (Elects Vice- President) PELE PS June 95 
(PEGMOUONE) 5 ..60.0000000000040 June 93 CP COMBORIOEE)  cccscccccercrecccces May 114 (General Offices in Houston) .....) Vov. 83 
National Underwriters Life, Fort Worth Security Life, Macon Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
te Te et. 91 (New Company) Ree nina retisla wider Oct. 91 CEO TAGe WEEE) ov ccccsccec sven Oct. 92 
Nebraska National. Life, Lincoln Sentinel Life, El Paso Woodmen Central, Linco 
(New President) ....... nebasaen Aug. 81 Se eee Nov. 83 (To Build New H. 0. Building) .. .June 96 
peanggenninge er UT | UT Cc en "n, c 
« ue 
nanan ad bee tita a aw " . | A 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 7 26cistesheamaadaaunds 58 Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................. 4 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Heottora, ME dckieceadccesacosese 8 BIStrapaliam Thre, TOW WORE, I. Me ics occccricscnsescececevess ll 
American National, Galveston, OMNIRE cin css Sans ctczactacenncd 65 Minnesota Mining and Mancdactering Co., St. Paul, Minn. .... 3 
PR UO, ID sa siec:a 5:6 sininin. hence pdicseiereasesecoss 72 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ................ Back Cover 
I I NR aoa dsb wcainw.oedain ou cenelneamewasbnticeace $4. Miesourl Thanrames, Bt: Toads, MO. ....0..cccccsiscccvccccccesess 7 
Bankors Lite: DOs MGS, TOW oocioccccccccccccacccccccecccscs 60 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ..............cccccceeeeeecees 78 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ........0eseeeeeeeeeeee 25 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................-+-- 4 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado ............0..eeeeeeee% 71 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ............+se+eeeeeeee: 65 
BNO) Tee, Ue, BO OO, DIOR oon cccccciececccnceceeses 7 #WNational Reserve Life, Topeks, Kansas ......ccccccccccscecess 76 
Se ee ree 61 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ............+e.seeeeeeeeeees 80 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ........cccsessersesccvece 80 North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ........-+.+++ 6 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ............--seee0% 80 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ................-- 2 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ................06- 80 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............sseeeeeeeees 83 
Cammnet, Je, TOMMIE. W., CUICARO, TE. conn ccccccccdsceccccece S Occidental Eile, Baten, N.C. .....ccccc tcc cccesescccsecesee 28 
Comtral Life, Dem: Boies, TOWs 2. ....2.cccscecccceccccccsonces 64 Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio -. 2.22.2... 22. cecil 24 
Central Standard Tite, Chicago, TH. 2... 6.6... cccccccccccccesce 20 Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, I... . 2.2.2... ii eels eee. ot 
CUSRCME Bee CMMIINR, CIID: ous 5i6ia5 cece asic cnc ccccccccsees 76 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..............eecceee es ( 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San pease, MES <ccisinanasisaccm 80 Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. .......... p22 ceccecosees 63 
Connecticut General NE OES. oc onc cc csivsccsccewes SD Patil Mevere EAts, WOPeesser, BEASS. 2... ccc cccccccsccccccscees (4 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, fon neccemeeueeteaa adnan 15 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .............-...seeeeeeees 10 
Continental Assurance, Oa os cmacacansnae 53 Provident Life, Bismarck, EE eee = es co) 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 80 Recordak Incorporated, New PE, Wis Satu ncasiewetasasameses 44 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), NS ee 38 Republic National RE, TONMAR, TARAS oo. ccsccscccecscccwssone 62 
Edgewater Dee NS Te NS | nena R 71 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. ............0eseseeeee> 3 
Nquitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ..........-..-sc00: TB EI BO, TODOS, VR. ooo. cc cceccccsccccccceccccseess 6 
Fauitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, EES IIS HSE 57 Southland Life, Dallas, a RRS Re tari ena a) 
Hsterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ......cccccccccccccccce 47 Speakman, Frank M Philadelphia, WORE icv citen amdinckeweeeaes 80 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel hia, ya Mitek Cla nisiathasie sie aselo ore 77 State Farm Life, Bicomington, TM, once cece ceccceceescecceees 22 
First Boston Corp., The, New york, RRR Os ee 34 State Life, Indianapolis, EEE as See eee re 70 
Franklin Life, Springfield, RES Rar Bes, Sect e err enr m 16 State Mutual rr 2. ue0cccaccciesiweeseceedee 62 
EE ER Ee eee —— ye YY 8 erry rere 18 
Gorey Co., Walter C., he NNR COME on cc ccencvenseeccs 6 Tiffany & Co., Carl 'A., Chicago, Ill. ...............cccccceceees 80 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ...............seeceeeeees 72 Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Til. .... 2... 0.0.0... 80 
Groven, W. Hh, GW OFIOATE, EA. o...50005000cccccscscccccccses ee SS er rere 27 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 80 United Life & Accident, Concord, _ SR eer nee 70 
ee eS gee ore eee 3 United Services Life, Washington, %. ME ase cack asceneeseee's 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. PUPA iablicacsenecewnwaewne Iiiil 14 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis, Se ae eee nena 24 
Lincoln National Life, — Wayne, MI ois panidindsaveamabueees 21 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, Mc cat erbanecnneaees 80 
UE A I OE i o0ide0.0:0-0:0:0010 60. 0:0:06 acbtedees 26 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New Y a MM istaasccsucnts 80 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, A ER ERIS 1 I IN 54 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, x. %. 80 
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Best’s Life News 


OLD ANNUITANTS 
NEVER DIE... 





... they just leave forwarding addresses for their 
monthly income checks— mostly in Florida and 
California and other places where carefree folk have 
learned to seek their retirement leisure. 


That’s another reason why the income tables in the 
settlement options are so important. A few cents per 
thousand difference in the income payable can add 
up to a lot of additional comfort and luxury for 
retirement years. And retirement years of annuitants 


can be very long — and usually are, as the mortality 
tables show. 


Occidental’s settlement option values in all its poli- 
cies are good, as comparison proves. Combined with 
Occidental’s low guaranteed-rate premiums, this fact 
means more retirement income per premium dollar 
when your insured of today becomes your annuitant 
of tomorrow using his policy values. 


“A Star in the West...” x» 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"’ 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL SALUTES 


l Charles E. Childs 


Denver, Colorado 


“Success is his trademark ’ 


Like most tales of success, this story also begins with “ONCE UPON A TIME” 
-- but this is not only the drama of one man’s climb up the ladder of success; it is 
also the picture of a man who is still warmly known by his gang as ‘‘Chuck’’. 


Chuck Childs spent his early youth as an electrician’s helper in the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, where the seed of success was soon to take root. Today at 49, 
Chuck is one of Minnesota Mutual’s most successful General Agents. His agency, 
the C. E. Childs agency of Denver, Colorado, has been Minnesota Mutual’s leading 
agency for the past five years. In 1953 alone, the Denver Agency paid for over 
$8,000,000 of ordinary business. 


One clue to Chuck’s rapid success can be found in his determination and ability 
to overcome obstacles. Born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, he attended Uniontown’s 
Business College at night, working in the coal mines during the fall and winter, 
and playing professional and semi-professional baseball in the spring and summer. 
Another contribution to Chuck’s success is his easy way of getting along with 
people. Before he became associated with Minnesota Mutual, Chuck had 13 
years of sales experience -- twelve in the insurance field. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed General Agent for Minnesota Mutual at Danville, Illinois, which 
was his first successful venture in the general agency field. In 1941 Chuck 
was transferred to the home office as Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. 

Two years later, he re-entered the field of agency management when he 
was named General Agent for Denver, Colorado. 


At Denver he has done a phenomenal job. His present staff of 21 men 
have insurance in force totaling $35,000,000. His agency of two men in 
his very first year at Denver produced over a million, and in the third 
year paid for better than $4,000,000. In 1953 his total was over $8,000,000 
of paid ordinary business, largely sold right in Denver. 


Chuck modestly attributes his success to his boys, who are equipped with 
the finest sales tools ever produced by any company, particularly the Minnesota 
Mutual Success Bond presentation. One-third of Minnesota Mutual’s top pro- 
ducers in the field in 1953 were in the Child’s agency. Four are on the President’s 
Dozen regularly and two of his agents are members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table this year. One of his agency supervisors, L. A. Frohardt, recently became 
associate general agent in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Chuck’s favorite topic concerns his family, which consists of four children and 
three grandchildren. His daughter, Betty, lives in Uniontown, Pa. and his son, 
Charles, Jr., is now affiliated with the home office of Minnesota Mutual in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. His brother, Harry, is general agent for Minnesota Mutual in Danville, 
Illinois. When you can’t find Chuck in the office, he will either be at home with his 
lovely wife, Georgette, and his two children, Janice and Joe, or indulging in one 
of his many sports, the favorite of which is dry fly fishing for the wily trout at his 
mountain hideout near Denver. 
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LIFE COMPANY 
s 1NT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 





